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Another Acacia First! 


TO an already long list of “firsts” Acacia now adds its This concise estate settlement agreement has give 
simplified and flexible estate settlement agreement ... Acacia agents a plan that clients can understand . .; 
the Acacia Planned Security. Acclaimed as “the most plan which, through freedom from red-tape and leg 
far-reaching life insurance development in the past complexities, makes selling easy. A need felt by 
decade,” Acacia’s Planned Security is an outstanding entire life insurance field has been filled by Acacia. 
example of the tools which the company gives its agents first! Far-sighted vision and constant progress 


in helping them build sales. Acacia Mutual a company worth working for. 
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“Dollar for dollar you give 
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PERFECT PROTECTION ” 


No wonder Perfect Protection is 
|) popular with agents and policy- 
B holders! It gives regular Life In- 
surance protection and safeguards 
policyholders during disablement 
by sickness or accident . . . . it’s 
within the price range of every in- 
surance buyer. No other policy 





offers so much, so reasonably. Per- 
fect Protection was originated by 
Reliance in 1913. Now it's Streamlined to pres- 
ent day needs and problems. Write for infor- 
mative new booklet giving further details of 
Streamlined Perfect Protection. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


Dept. 1311 Farmers Bank Building Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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For 90 Years 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
brating its 90th Birthday this year 


is cele. 


OURSCORE and ten years of 

building! Throughout that period 
the Massachusetts Mutual has earned 
an enviable reputation for sound 
judgment and able, progressive man- 
agement — for sympathetic under- 
standing of its policyholders’ prob- 
lems and a strict adherence to the 
highest ideals of business conduct. 


—Maasachurel Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 


Organized 1851 





























PLAIN HINTS 


TO LIFE SOLICITORS 


EE 





A collection of straight-from- 
the-shoulder sales suggestions 
that are intensely practical. 
Thousands of copies now in 
use. 


Price per copy, 50¢ 100 copies, $25 
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End the Year Working 


LECTION DAY is now over. With its passing goes also 
E a great distraction to business effort. No national offices 

were at stake. There were no great issues affecting our 
social or economic life to be decided. In most of the state 
only town, city and county offices were to be filled. Yet 
if we are to maintain our democracy their decision should 
have evoked the interest and attention of every civic-minded 
citizen. The life of a democracy arises from the character 
and integrity of minor officeholders. The virility and course 
of our National Government depends immeasurably on the 
independence of these men. From them our future admin- 
istrators and legislators will be drawn. 

Insurance men may well be impelled to devote their ener- 
gies in their entirety to business. More than ten months 
of the year 1941 have been added to history. If gains are to 
be recorded for the entire year as desirable and as large 
as those indicated by the results thus far achieved in written 
business, not one minute is to be wasted by the home office 
man or those in the field. 

General business throughout the country has been stim- 
ulated by the Defense Program. Thousands of men in every 
city and state are enjoying an income which has not been 
possible in more than a decade. As these men view the 
future two disturbing prospects impel them to spending 
caution. The first of course is a fear of the economic restric- 
tions that must follow such unlimited production. Then 
there is anticipation of a heavy cash drain from direct taxa- 
tion increase. 

Motivated by such factors many thrifty persons have been 
working and saving, accumulating resources against future 
need. Right now, then, is extant the most auspicious oppor- 
tunity in a decade for far-seeing men and women to put 
their money in necessary comforts and in safe securities. 

Thus the two coming months are opportune for the life 
underwriter to spur his activities. It is his duty to see 
that a proper proportion of all such accumulated resources 
is invested in the safest bond on earth—a life insurance 
policy. 
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HE appointment of this commit- 

tee, based on the recommendation 

of the Committee to Study the 
Need for a New Mortality Table and 
Related Topics, was in recognition of 
the necessity for the study of current 
non-forfeiture laws for the purpose 
of determining (i) if the present stat- 
utes impede the adoption by life in- 
surance companies of mortality tables 
modern mortality experi- 
ence, (ii) if the present 
in equity to policyholders under pres- 
when the older tables 
are used in the calculation of non- 
forfeiture benefits, and (iii) if the 
use of modern tables of mortality in 
connection with the laws 
would result in greater equity to pol- 


based on 


laws result 


ent conditions 


present 


icyholders in the granting of such 
benefits. 
Conclusions 
In an attempt to secure informa- 


tion on these questions the committee 
has included in its report the histori- 
cal bases underlying the current stat- 
an exposition of current prac- 
tices, and a 
important features of such legislation 
This material 
following 


utes, 
discussion of the 


may be 
brief 


and practices. 
summarized in the 
comments: 

1. It should be the objective of the 
state to establish minimum non-for- 
feiture benefits on such a basis that 
continuing policyholders will not be 
unduly penalized on account of the 


granting of excessive non-forfeiture 


benefits to policyholders who ter- 
minate their contracts, but the with- 
drawing policyholders should be 


granted the largest values which can 
be granted without violating this con- 
dition. This point will differ among 
companies, but the objective of. the 
has been to establish a 
minimum at such a level as will be 


committee 


roughly representative of the amounts 
of such benefits if granted on a basis 
complying with those conditions by 
companies which are marginal as to 
operating expense standards. 

2. Many states have no statutory 
requirements whatever for non-for- 
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COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS NEW 
NON-FORFEITURE LAW 


Summary of Findings by Special Committee 
as Reported to the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners 








EPRINTED herewith is the com- 

plete summary of the report of 
the special committee to study 
non-forfeiture benefits and related 
matters, made to the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at the recent annual meet- 
ing and which will receive further 
attention at the mid-winter meet- 
ing in December. Included is sug- 
gested model legislation covering 
“Standard Policy Non-forfeiture 
Law"; “Standard Surrender Divi- 
dend Law," and “Standard Policy 
Valuation Law." A special hear- 
ing has been called to consider 
these proposals on Dec. 6. 








feiture benefits; in others the require- 
ments may apply to ordinary insur- 
ance only or the limits, by reason of 
extremely liberal valuation 
ments, may serve no practical pur- 
The laws of a few 
the pattern of non-forfeiture benefits 
for companies transacting business 
elsewhere. Companies operating in a 
restricted area may _ thus 
proper non-forfeiture regulation. 

3. Laws requiring minimum 
forfeiture benefits are characteristic 
of the United States Early 
legislation was based on assumptions, 
then valid, which are valid no longer. 
Up to the last decade, much increased 
liberality in the treatment of the 
withdrawing policyholder had taken 
place. Throughout the period covered 
by the report, non-forfeiture benefits 
required and granted have continued 
to be based on the table of mortality 
and rate of interest used in comput- 
ing the policy our- 
render charge. 

4. Existing laws fail to recognize, 
for non-forfeiture purposes, (i) that 
the policy reserve is not necessarily 
representative of the amount avail- 
able to the company for the providing 
of such benefits, (ii) that the tables 
of mortality now required to be used 
not suit- 


require- 
pose. states set 
escape 
non- 


only. 


reserve less a 


for valuation purposes are 










able estimates of the mortality under 
non-forfeiture options, (ili) that dif. 


ferent modes of valuation, such as 
preliminary term and net level, while 
changing the amount of reserve, do 


not necessarily alter the pattern of 
amounts available to provide for non- 
forfeiture benefits, and (iv) that re 
serves established at a high level in 
the interests of conservatism will de. 


feat their purpose if they must be 
used to establish excessive non-for- 
feiture benefits without appropriate 


safeguards to the business. 


5. No acceptable arguments based 
on considerations of equity have been 
found for (i) the continuance of the § 
fixed period of three years following 
found in the statutes of 
most during whi-h 
feiture benefits need not be granted, 
(ii) the requirements for “mathemati- 
cal equivalence” of non-forfeiture 
options on the basis of the valuation 
standard, or (iii) the use of a mor- 
tality table without margins for ex 
penses or contingencies in converting 
the cash value into an insurance op- 
tion. 


issue, now 


states, non-for- 





6. General considerations, as_ well 
as study of representative asset shares 
of various companies and types of 
companies, indicate that the valuation 
reserve is not a conclusive measure 
of the amount available for the grant- 
ing of non-forfeiture benefits. A ger 
eral formula independent of the valv- 
ation standard which develops 
accumulations out of the premiums 
according to logical and realistic a 
sumptions and the level of which 
established according to the exper 
ence of well-established and widely- 
operating 0 
rates is 4 
non-for- 


recognized companies 
relatively high 
proper basis for 
feiture benefits. 
7. The experience on non-partic 
pating policies may properly. be use 
in the establishment of minimum 0 
forfeiture benefits. Accumulation # 
funds on participating policies may fo: 
low the pattern of the accumulatio 
on non-participating policies or may 
develop at a higher rate dependitf 


expense 
minimum 
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on the type of dividend formula 
adopted. Since the valuation basis 
may, to some extent, affect the form 
of the dividend scale and cause the 
accumulation of funds according to 
conservative pattern than 
to provide the minimum 


a more 
necessary 
non-forfeiture benefits, provision 
should be made for surrender divi- 
dends to be allowed when the non- 
forfeiture benefits are based on as- 
sumptions as to interest which are 
more conservative by a substantial 
degree than those used in calculating 
the policy reserve. 

8. The bases of interest and mor- 
tality to be used in converting non- 
forfeiture benefits should follow 
appropriate fact 
under 


assumptions. The 
that representative mortality 
reduced paid-up insurance options is 
approximately normal and that mor- 
tality under extended insurance op- 
tions is margins 
should be recognized. Although such 


excessive by wide 
experience may show ratios of actual 
to expected mortality which 
this figure, the use of mortality tables 
with suitable margins for contingen- 
proper 
mortality 


ex ceed 


cies makes 130 per cent, a 


maximum adjustment to 
rates in calculating the extended in- 
surance option. 

9. Considerations involving (i) the 
making provision for loss due to liqui- 
dation of securities to pay cash sur- 
render values, (ii) unfavorable mor- 
tality selection at the date of lapse 
and (iii) mortality on 
encumbered subject 
to a high rate of termination are im- 
portant in 
calculations of individual companies 
of non-forfeiture 
tually granted, but the establishment 
of required 


unfavorable 
heavily policies 


fixing the bases of the 


benefits to be ac- 
values at conservative 
levels and the introduction of the sur- 
render dividend concept make consid- 
eration of these points unnecessary in 
the establishment of minimum values, 
especially if a simple formula is to 
be developed. 

10. While individual companies may 
fix their gross premiums at levels 
which will permit the liquidation of 
initial expense within a fixed term of 
years and may provide margins there- 
on for profit and contingencies, there 
is no logical basis on which minimum 
Values may be required to recognize 
the liquidation of initial expenses 
Within any fixed term of years. It is 
Proper for companies to recognize an 
annual contribution throughout the 
term of the policies toward the amor- 
zation of initial expense advanced 
out of surplus. Any other assump- 
ion, when it is recognized that ex- 
penses are usually heavier for a 
number of years after the first than 





they are thereafter, must involve 
recognition of relative redundancy in 
margins in the later years or must 
involve a premise that premiums are 
fixed without regard to the in-iderce 
of expense. 

11. Any formula for the fixing of 
minimum non-forfeiture benefits must 
be simple in form. A formula speci- 
fying the accumulation of adjusted‘ 
premiums” involving reasonable mar- 
gins for the liquidation of initial ex- 
penses over the premium-paying term 
of the policy meets this requirement. 

12. The mortality standard, if equity 
achieved, 


is to be must be in ac- 





A. N. GUERTIN, New Jersey, 
Chairman of Reporting Committee 


cordance with realistic assumptions 
but must contain margins for (i) fluc- 
tuations in experience, (ii) differing 


levels among various geographical 
sources of the business and (iii) un- 
derwriting characteristics of the vari- 
ous companies. This is best provided 
for by permitting the use of tables 
approved by the Commissioner under 
appropriate safeguards and by pro- 
viding for periodical revision of mor- 
tality tables from time to time. In 
the interest of simplicity and certain 
practical advantages, standard tables 
should be recognized and specified as 
appropriate under the statutes. How- 
ever, safeguards should be instituted 
against the use of such tables after 
they become obsolete. 
13. The statutes with 
valuation of insurance company lia- 
bilities should permit the use of any 
suitable mortality table and rate of 
interest. The rate of interest should 
be permitted, in the interest of safety, 


respect to 





to be more conservative than that 
used in calculating non-forfeiture 
benefits. Any table which is appro- 
priate for computing non-forfeiture 
benefits should be available for the 
purpose of establishing policy re- 
serves. 


Recommendations 


In the opinion of the committee, 
the conclusions above enumerated re- 
quire a number of specific recommen- 
dations. These are enumerated briefly 
below: 

1. The prompt enactment in all 
states of new legislation which will 
accomplish the following: 


(a) Provide for the calculation of 
non-forfeiture benefits by the “adjusted 
premium’ method, according to appro- 
priate bases of mortality and interest 
independent of the valuation standard. 
The general formula for the “adjusted 
premium” recognizes the amortization 
over the premium-paying period of an 
amount not exceeding the sum of (i) 
40% of the adjusted premium for the 
first policy year, (ii) 25% of the ad- 
justed premium for the first policy 
year on a similar atnual premium 
whole life policy and (iii) 2% of the 

inimum amount of insurance during 
the term of the policy; provided, how 
ever, that in applying the percentages 
specified in (i) and (ii) no adjusted 
premium will be deemed to exceed $46 
per $1,000 of the amount of insurance 
determined under (iii). 

(b) Require that policies contain pro- 
vision for cash surrender values after 
three years, but that such policies con- 
tain non-forfeiture benefits in the form 
of insurance whenever the ‘adjusted 
premium” formula develops such a 
benefit and provide that no such bene- 
fits need be granted in the case of term 
insurance policies with a term of less 
than fifteen years and expiring prior 
to age sixty-six. 

(c) Specify the use of appropriate 
tables of mortality approved by the 
Commissioner subject to appropriate 
safeguards, provide for the review of 
mortality experience from time to time 
and the preparation of new tables, if 
necessary, specify appropriate margins 
for mortality fluctuations and contin- 
gencies in such new tables and estab- 
ish a maximum rate of interest in 

ymputing non-forfeiture benefits. 

(d) Specify as appropriate for the 
calculation of non-forfeiture benefits 
the Commissiorers 1941 Ordinary 
Standard Mortality Table for ordinary 
policies and the 1941 Standard Indus- 
trial and the 1941 Substandard Indus- 
rial Mortality Tables for industrial 
nsurance and specify a special table, 
rates therein not to exceed 130% of the 
asic mortality rate, asa suitable basis 
for calculating extended insurance. 

(e) Specify that every policy shall 

ntain (i) a statement of the table of 

ortality, rate of interest and method 
used in calculating the optional non- 
forfeiture benefits and (ii) a table of 
alues for the first twenty policy years 





2. The enactment in all states of 
new legislation which will provide for 
the declaration from time to time of 
surrender dividends on participating 
policies when the valuation reserve 
has been maintained on a basis as- 
suming a rate of interest at least one 
half per cent (%%) lower than the 
rate used in calculating the non-for- 
feiture benefits and make the use of 
surrender dividends permissive in the 
case of non-participating policies. 

3. The enactment in all states of 
new legislation based on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee to Study 
the Need for a New Mortality Table 
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and Related Topics which will accom- 
plish the following: 

(a) Establish, as appropriate for valu- 
ation purposes, the mortality tables 
now authorized and such other tables 
as are appropriate for the calculation 
of non-forfeiture benefits. 

(b) Establish minimum reserves at 
an aggregate amount not less than that 
produced by the table of mortality and 
rate of interest used in calculating non- 
forfeiture benefits according to the 
most liberal preliminary term or other 
modified method now permitted by 
statute for valuation purposes. 

(c) Establish certain mortality tables 
as acceptable valuation standards, such 
as the American Experience table and 
the American Men table in the case of 
erdinary policies and the Standard In- 
dustrial table in the case of industrial 
policies, and the variation of standards 
in the case of group insurance, sub- 
standard risks, and other special 
classes with provision for minimum 
ageregate reserves in the case of an- 
nuities, disability and accidental death 
benefits 
4. The establishment of a plan for 

the collection of data to be used as 
a basis for the revision of mortality 
tables from time to time which in- 
volves the inclusion in the official 
Association Annual Statement Blank 
of an appropriate schedule of mortal- 
ity experience on important classes of 
policies. 

5. The establishment within the as- 
sociation of a standing committee of 
insurance department actuaries whose 
function it would be to (a) advise on 
the recommendation of specific mor- 
tality tables by the association for 
approval by the respective commis- 
sioners, (b) advise on the periodical 
review of mortality and construction 
of revised tables of mortality and 
(c) such other duties as the Associa- 
tion might specify. 

Legislation of the form proposed 
in Items 1, 2 and 3 above is incorpo- 
rated as a part of the text of this 
report. Three bills entitled “Standard 
Policy Non-forfeiture Law,” “Stand- 
ard Surrender Dividend Law” and 
“Standard Policy Valuation Law” em- 
body the recommendations so made. 
Certain changes in existing law for 
purposes of coordination are sug- 
gested in the text of the report. The 
recommendations in Items 4 and 5 
require action by the association in- 
dependent of the approval of the 
model bills. 

The committee is satisfied that the 
model bills are in the interest of the 
life insurance business generally, that 
they will make for a more equitable 
distribution of the cost of insurance 
and that they will thus tend to en- 
hance the security of the policies held 
by the people of the United States. 
The committee urges the cooperation 
of the individual Commissioners, fol 
lowing the adoption of this report, 
in the introduction of these bills in 
their respective legislatures and in 
support of such supplementary legis- 
lation as may be required to make the 
proposed legislation fully effective. 
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Suggested New Law 


Standard Policy Non-forfeiture Law 
Be it Enacted by the Senate and 
General Assembly: 

1. This act shall be known as the 
Standard Policy Non-forfeiture Law. 

2. On and after January first, one 
thousand nine hundred forty-three, no 
policy of life insurance shall be issued 
or delivered in this state unless the 
policy shall provide, on default in 
payment of any premium, for a non- 
forfeiture benefit in the form of fully 
paid up insurance on a _ stipulated 
plan, the net value of which shall be 
not less than the cash surrender value 
of the policy as of the date of default; 
provided, that, in the case of an en- 
dowment policy, if such value shall 
exceed the amount necessary to con- 
tinue the insurance to the original 
maturity date under a fully paid term 
insurance option, any excess in con- 
nection with such option shall be ap- 
plied to provide a fully paid pure 
endowment benefit payable on such 
maturity date, the amount of which 
shall be determined on the same mor- 
tality and interest bases as used in 
determining the value of such fully 
paid up term insurance. Except as 
provided in section eight, every such 
policy shall contain a provision for a 
cash surrender value to be paid on 
surrender of the policy or of an in- 
surance non-forfeiture benefit previ- 
ously granted on default in payment 
of a premium. Every cash surrender 
value, whether required or not and 
whether or not based on a provision 
contained in the policy, shall be not 
less than the amount specified in sec- 
tion three. Every policy shall contain 
a provision reserving to the company 
the right to defer the payment of a 
cash surrender value or the granting 
of any loan, other than a loan to pay 
premiums on the policy, for a period 
of six months from the date such pay- 
ment or loan is demanded. 

3. The cash surrender value of any 
policy (other than a fully paid up 
policy) at the end of any policy year 
shall be not less than the excess, if 
any, of the present value of the bene- 
fits provided for in the policy, over 
the present value of the adjusted 
premiums on such policy, determined 
as specified in section four, increased 
by any surrender or other dividend 
payable or accumulated under the 
terms of the policy, increased by the 
net value of any paid up additions on 
the policy and decreased by any in- 
debtedness to the company on or se- 
cured by the policy. The cash sur- 
render value of a fully paid up policy 


shall be the present value of the 
benefits provided by the policy in- 
creased by any applicable dividend 


declared by the company, increased by 
the net value of any paid up additions 
thereon and decreased by any indebt- 
edness to the company on or secured 
by the policy. Whenever the plan or 
term of a policy shall have been 
changed, either by request of the in- 
sured or automatically in accordance 
with a provision of the policy, the 
date of inception of the changed 
policy, for the purpose of determining 
the cash surrender value shall be the 
date as of which the rated age of the 
insured is determined under the 
changed policy. In the determination 
of the cash surrender value or the 


amount or term of an insurance nop. 
forfeiture benefit, on any date other 
than a policy anniversary, due alloy. 
ance shall be made for the lapse of § 
time and the payment of premiung § 
beyond the anniversary date and the 
policy shall specify the method to be 
used in making such allowance. 

4. The adjusted premiums on any 
policy shall be such constant percent. J 
age of the corresponding gross annual 
premiums, policy year by policy year, 
that, at the inception of the policy, 
the present value of such adjusted pre. 
miums shall be equal to the sum of § 
(i) the present value of the benefits § 
under the policy; (ii) two per cent 
(2%) of the minimum amount of ip. 
surance during the term of the policy; 
(iii) forty per cent (40%) of the ad. . 
justed premium for the first policy J 
year; (iv) twenty-five per cent (25%) 
of the smaller of (a) the adjusted 
premium for the first policy year or 
(b) the adjusted premium for a con. 
tinuous uniform premium whole life 7 
policy issued at the same age for an ff 
amount equal to the maximum amount § 


te 


we 


of insurance during the first twenty 
years or the premium-paying term, if 
shorter; provided, in the case of in- 
surance issued on the lives of chil. § 
dren, the minimum amount of insur- 
ance referred to under (ii) shall be 
not less than the amount in force at 
age fifteen or the date of expiry of 
the policy, if earlier; and provided, 
that in applying the percentages speci- | 
fied in (iii) and (iv) above, no ad- 
justed premium shall be deemed to 
exceed four per cent (4%) of the 
amount of insurance referred to in 
(ii) above. For a policy with amounts 
of insurance decreasing with duration 
after issue, the adjusted premiums 
during the period of the final amount 
of insurance shall not be required to 
be less than the adjusted premiums 
for an otherwise similar policy having 
level premiums for the same premium f 
period and for a level amount of in- 
surance equal to such final amount. 
5. With respect to any policy, every 
net value and present value referred 
to in this act shall be calculated, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this sec- 
tion, on the basis of an appropriate 
table of mortality as defined in this 
section and at a rate of interest not 
higher than three and one-half per 
cent (3%%); provided, that in caleu- 
lating the net value or present value 
of the benefits under any poli~y, pay- 
ment of any death benefit shall be as 
sumed payable at the end of the policy 
year of death; provided, that the rate 
of interest used in calculating the net 
value of any non-forfeiture benefit i 
the form of fully paid-up insurance 
on a stipulated plan shall be not less 
than the rate of interest used in cal 
culating the cash surrender value; 
and provided, the net value of aly 
paid-up additions, other than paid-up 
term additions, shall be not less than 
the dividends applied to the purchase 
thereof. If the cash surrender value 
of any policy is determined on the 
basis of a mortality table based ® 
insurance company experience during 
a period of observation ending 10 
more than twenty-five years prior to 
the date of issue of the policy, the 
rates of mortality assumed in calculat- 
ing the net value of any fully paid-up 
term insurance option available on de- 
fault in any premium may be in & 
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cess of the rates of mortality accord- 
ing to the said table, but shall not 
exceed one hundred thirty per cent 
(130%) thereof. For the purpose of 
this act, any mortality table shall be 
appropriate if it (a) is based on ade- 
quate statistical data certified to the 
commissioner by a life insurance com- 
pany proposing it for use pursuant to 
this act as representative of recent 
mortality of a life insurance company 
or companies issuing similar policies 
on risks substantially similar to the 
class to which policies based on the 
said table are intended to be issued; 
(b) contains reasonable margins for 
contingencies and adverse fluctuations 
in mortality; (c) is constructed ac- 
cording to recognized actuarial prin- 
ciples; and (d) is approved by the 
commissioner. Any table of mortality 
made or caused to be made by the 
commissioner pursuant to section six 
of this act and containing reasonable 
margins for contingencies and adverse 
fluctuations in mortality shall be 
deemed an appropriate table. For the 
purpose of this section, the margin 
for contingencies and adverse fluctua- 
tions in mortality to be added to the 
rate of mortality at each age accord- 
ing to a mortality table based on ade- 
quate statistical data relating to recent 
mortality experience shall be deemed 
reasonable if such margin does not 
exceed one-sixteenth of the reciprocal 
of the number of years in the curtate 
expectancy of life at such age accord- 
ing to such table of mortality. In 
the case of ordinary insurance issued 
to standard risks, the commissioner’s 
1941 Standard Ordinary Mortality 
Table shall be deemed appropriate and 
in conformity with the foregoing re- 
quirements and is approved for the 
calculation of the cash surrender 
values and insurance non-forfeiture 
benefits provided for in policies issued 
to such risks. In the case of indus- 
trial insurance, the 1941 Standard In- 
dustrial Mortality Table and _ the 
1941 Substandard Industrial Mortality 
Table shall be deemed appropriate and 
in conformity with the foregoing re- 
quirements and is approved for the 
calculation of cash surrender values 
and insurance non-forfeiture benefits 
provided for in industrial policies. For 
the purpose of determining the term 
of any fully paid-up term insurance 
option or the amount of any pure en- 
dowment benefit in connection with 
such option all of the aforesaid 1941 
mortality tables shall be deemed to 
be based on observations ending in 
the year nineteen hundred forty 
(1940). In the case of insurance is- 
sued to substandard risks, any table 
appropriate to standard risks with 
such modification, if any, as the com- 
missioner shall permit or require shall 
deemed an appropriate table. The 
approval of any table of mortality 
and rate of interest by the commis- 
sioner pursuant to this act shall be 
conclusive with respect to any policy 
of life insurance issued pursuant to 
the provisions of this act, and no sub- 
sequent disapproval of any such table 
or rate by the commissioner or decree 
or order of any court voiding the ap- 
Proval of such table or rate shall be 
effective with respect to any policy 
issued prior to the date of such dis- 
approval, decree or order. 
5. From time to time, the commis- 
sioner shall inquire into the need for 





new mortality tables and may make 
or cause to be made, according to rec- 
ognized actuarial principles and meth- 
ods, mortality tables representative of 
recent mortality among insured lives. 
In the case of ordinary insurance, the 
experience from which such table is 
derived shall be based on amounts of 
insurance and shall relate only to lives 
insured at standard rates of premium 
in not less than ten companies, none 
of which shall contribute more than 
twenty per cent (20%) of the entire 
data, the period of observations shall 
not be more than twenty-five nor less 
than five years, at least the first five 
policy years shall be excluded from 
the experience, and the experience 
shall include not less than ten billion 
dollar-years of risk reasonably dis- 
tributed among age groups and places 


Zin The 








of residence of the lives observed. In 
the case of industrial insurance, the 
experience shall be similarly ‘consti- 
tuted; except, that the first five policy 
years need not be excluded, the ex- 
perience may be derived from one or 
more companies and the rate of mor- 
tality may be based on policies, pre- 
mium units or amounts of insurance. 
Any published mortality table which 
shall have been constructed in accord- 
ance with these requirements by a 
recognized society, institute or asso- 
ciation of actuaries having not less 
than five hundred members and which 
shall have been approved by the com- 
missioner shall be deemed to have 
been made by him under the provi- 
sions of this section. 

7. No policy of life insurance shall 

(Continued on page 30) 





Frequently, a man waits so long to apply for life 
insurance that he finds, to his amazement—and 


grief 


that he is no longer eligible for it, due to 


physical defect or other reason. 


Sometimes such a one is not entirely 


at fault for the 


situation which 


leaves his dependents unprotected. 


More persistency and concern on the 
part of the agent might have per- 


suaded him. 


When a prospect hesitates 
remember the beneficiary. 


Che 


Iusurance 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


rudential 


Company of America 
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NYLIC FOR 


A Successful Agency | 





we 


Nylic for Agents, a system of benefits for persistent and 
successful agents, was started by the New York Life 
Insurance Company in 1896. The primary purposes of 


this special agency plan, commonly referred to as Nylic, are: 


ARTI Oy 


to encourage men and women of ability and integrity to engage in seiiing 


life insurance as a life career; 


<r > 


to offer the Company’s agents an opportunity to qualify under the rules 
of Nylic for a monthly income, in addition to current commissions, payable 
in the third and subsequent years of an agent’s membership in Nylic up to 


and including the twentieth year; 


to offer the agents an opportunity to earn the right to receive a monthly 
income for life after qualifying for 20 consecutive years under the rules of 


Nylic; 


to give the Company a corps of permanent agents and thereby to provide 


policyholders with greater continuity of personal service. 


All Nylic payments to an agent are determined by the | 
volume, incidence and persistency of his business in accord- | 
ance with the terms of his Nylic agreement. An annual 


minimum volume must be produced. ' 


Nylic for Agents rewards and encourages increased 
length of service with the Company. During an agent's first : 
20 years in Nylic, his rate of compensation per $1,000 of 
insurance on which the Nylic monthly income is based, is 


increased at the end of 5 years, 10 years and 15 years of 





continuous Nylic membership. After qualifying for 20 





consecutive years, the agent becomes a Senior Nylic and 







receives a monthly life income. 
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AGENTS... 


y' Plan Since 1896: < 





nd Before he becomes a Senior Nylic an agent’s member- 

ife > ship in Nylic and qualification for Nylic payments are 
j 

of subject to his continuing in good standing under his agency 

re: § contract with the Company, and his compliance with the 


rules and regulations of the Company. However, after he 


ORRIN: 


_ ) becomes a Senior Nylic he will receive regular monthly 
income checks for life, whether he has an agency contract with 

les the Company or not, provided only that he does not enter 

le the service of another life insurance company. Most Senior 

to Nylics do have an agency contract with the Company*and 
continue to write a substantial new business, thus increasing 
their incomes by first and renewal commissions on such 

ly business. 

of 


There are now nearly 1,000 living Senior Nylics and 


ARE SBE 


the present average Senior Nylic income check is nearly $100 


de 


per month. The average age when agents become Senior 


Nylics has been about 55. 


OMT co 


he With this special agency plan which promotes and 
rd- rewards long continuity of service, New York Life agents 
ial | 


have a unique incentive to render the best possible service 


: 
: 


to their clients. 





ed The experience of the Company with Nylic since 1896 
} ; , 
om ' shows that it benefits all concerned—the agent and Com- 
q 
of | — pany, the policyholder and beneficiary. 
is 
of ; It is not the purpose of this advertisement to describe all of the benefits, rules and conditions of 
0 | “Nylic for Agents.” For complete information about the Nylie agreement now being made with 
newly appointed New York Life agents, see the Company's booklet entitled ““Nylic No. 3.” 
nd 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HERE will soon be an aptitude 
index test for life insurance man- 
agers! It will, probably, be along 
lines similar to the aptitude test for 
agents which was developed by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. At least that was the tenor of 
the announcement made on Monday of 
this week by W. S. Penny, chairman 
of the board of directors of the bureau 
and director of agencies for the Sun 
Life of Canada, Montreal. 
He was addressing the 
annual joint convention of the bureau 
and the Association of Life Agency 
Officers being held at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto. It was not only the 
twentieth joint gathering of the two 
organizations, but it was the anni- 
the twentieth 


twentieth 


versary of bureau’s 
birthday. 

Mr. Penny took over the report job 
on the bureau’s year which peren 
nially had been done by John Marshal! 
Holcombe, Jr., manager of the bureau. 
Not that Mr. Holcombe wasn’t on deck 
and didn’t deliver his message—h: 
did—and a very dynamic message il 
Mr. Penny, however, told some 
delegates that the bureau had 
work well, 
budget. He 
were 10 new company 
the bureau and that the sales seminars 
which the bureau had held this year 
were successful. He further pointed 
out that the restricted had 
made it unnecessary for the bureau’s 
carry on with 


was. 
500 
done _ its despite a_ re- 
said that there 
members of 


stricted 


budget 
representatives to 
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VINCENT B. 
COFFIN, 


Chairman 
Executive 
Committee, 


LISRB 


routine visits to companies. The re- 
search work of the bureau had to be 
done by voluntary committees. 

In the closing hours of the first day 
of sessions, the joint convention heard 
John A. Stevenson, president of Penn 
Mutual Life at Philadelphia, deal in 
some straight talk. He said that the 
business of life insurance selling must 
“Come down from its gift-and-gadget 
stratosphere to fundamentals.” He 
practically admitted that much of the 
criticism directed against life insur- 
ance production management was jus- 
tified. He averred that what any in- 
dividual company does is not the con 
cern of that company alone, but is the 





John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 


Provocative Open Discussion Animates 
Twentieth Annual Joint Meeting of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers 
and the Life Insurance Sales Research 


Bureau Held This Week in Toronto 


concern of the whole life insurance 
business if the particular company is 
conducting its operations in 
interfere with the sound 
program. He _ per- 


“Many of us are 


such a 
way as to 
public relations 
tinently said that 
not vocal enough when some company 
indulges in practices that are inimical 
to our public relations.” 


Welcome Address 

The delegates, welcomed to the con- 
vention by C. D. Devlin, chairman of 
the agency for the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers 
and assistant general manager for 
Confederation Life of Toronto, heard 
Manager Holcombe come out with 
some plain truths about the recent 
TNEC investigation of life insurance. 
He cited the findings of the TNEC 
that there were too many agents, too 
many unfit agents, too low incomes for 
agents, too much emphasis on volume 
many outmoded sales prac- 
On top of that he said that 
the production managers could learn 
much from the TNEC conclusions 
and advised that they should study 
them with a view to getting at the 
problems advanced. He further con- 
tended that “The group consciousness 
dividend that the 
business gets from such organizations 
bureau.” His comments came 
on the heels of a telegram from Mat- 
kenzie King, Canadian premier, 
acknowledging the importance of life 
insurance in the current scheme of 
life in the Dominion and stressing the 
value of life insurance funds in the 


section 
Association 


and too 


tices. 


of problems is a 


as the 


continuation of government. 

It remained for H. G. Kenagy, 
superintendent of agencies for Mutual 
Benefit Life at Newark, to review the 
work of the bureau during the past 
two decades and point out that mar 
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ERIEET IN TORONTO. 











By 


W. EUGENE ROESCH 
Vanaging Editor The Spectator 


agerial turnover today is only about 
15 per cent. He maintained that this 
was largely due to the efforts of the 
Sales Research Bureau, but insisted 
that the public today wants quality 
performance by quality agents. He 
also felt that the good agents now 
were not getting proper credit for 
their work and should have a larger 
“build up” as regards the public. 
Maintaining that the objectives and 
guiding principles of the American 
agency system came from the work of 
the past 20 done by the 
bureau, Mr. Kenagy foresaw a major 
agency development in the next few 
years along the lines of good produc- 
tion by good men at equitable cost. 
The convention got off to a heart- 
warming start with a buffet luncheon 
which was tendered by the Canadian 
company officials and which was pre- 
ceded by a parade (watched by the 
delegates from many vantage points) 
that included many of the mechanized 
units found in the British 
The first day of its sessions 
included the election of new members 
of the bureau board of directors as 


years, as 


modern 
army. 


noted elsewhere in these pages. 


Banquet Night 


SUALLY a convention banquet is 

that and nothing more. However, 
the banquet held by the twentieth an- 
nual joint meeting of The Association 
of Life Agency Officers and The Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau at 
The Royal York Hotel in Toronto last 
Tuesday night was unique. 

It was not so much a banquet as it 
was an evidence of Canadian hospital- 
ity to visitors from the United States 
and a junction spot for the minds of 
the two great English speaking peo- 
ples, Furthermore, it was one of the 


W. S. PENNY,” 
Chairman, 
Board 
of 


Directors, 


LISRB 


very few instances in which a mere 
banquet program transcended in im- 
portance the program for the gather- 
ing itself. Perhaps not in importance 
to the life insurance business but cer- 
tainly in importance to the life insur- 
ance men, some six hundred of whom 
were present. 

Introduced by A. N. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of The Canada Life, the fea- 








Bureau Election 


LECTIONS to the LISRB at Toronto 
this week brought the following re- 
sults: J. Harry Wood, second vice-presi- 
dent of John Hancock Mutual Life, Bos- 
ton; J. J. Murray, superintendent of 
agents for Dominion Life, Waterloo; 
William Rushton, president of Protec- 
tive Life, Birmingham; F. H. Haviland, 
vice-president of Connecticut General 
Life, Hartford; Cecil J. North, second 
vice-president, Metropolitan Life, New 
York; J. A. Hawkins, vice-president of 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, and Ray 
P. Cox, vice-president for California- 
Western States Life, Sacramento. 
Mr. Wood had been on the board for 
@ one-year term and is now elected for 
the full three-year term. Customarily 
the bureau only elects five members to 
the board, but this year there were two 
additional vacancies. One occurred as 
the result of the death of John W. Cadi- 
gan, vice-president of New World Life 
at Seattle. The other resulted from the 
resignation of W. D. Owens, vice-presi- 
dent of Lamar Life at Jackson. 















tured speaker was Lieutenant Colonel 
George A. Drew, K. C., who has just 
recently returned from an extensive 


survey trip to Great Britain. It will 
be recalled that he addressed the 
American Life convention in Chicago 
something more than a year ago. 

This time Colonel Drew averred 
that no nation is justified in defend- 
ing itself with only a portion of its 
strength when its entire future is en- 
dangered and urged full mobilization 
of all resources in Canada to continue 
till the present war was won. He 
hoped for a union of the British and 
American people against what he held 
to be a common foe and said that the 
issue was fight or submit. 

Broadcast over leading Canadian 
stations, his words also contained a 
tribute to life insurance when he said 
that the men affiliated with that insti- 
tution represent the most direct and 
constructive thought left in business 
existence. 

Agency Plans 

Preceding the speaker on Tuesday 
evening was a pageant in which Miss 
Canada, John Bull and Uncle 
symbolically took part and paved the 
way for a union of reaction between 
those present. The banquet ended a 
full day of discussion and life insur- 
ance speeches wherein no startling 
things were said and done but where- 
in many concepts were expressed as 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Executive Changes 


By Mutual of N. Y. 


Lewis W. Douglas, president of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, recently announced the 
appointment of Leigh Cruess as vice- 
president and manager of selection; 
of J. Roger Hull, as vice-president 
and manager of agencies; and of 
Julian S. Myrick, as second vice- 
president. The appointments of Messrs. 
Cruess and Hull are effective Nov. 1, 
and that of Mr. Myrick, Dec. 1. 

Mr. Cruess is resigning as under- 
writing vice-president of Home Life 
Insurance Company to join Mutual 
Life. Mr. Hull has been associated 
with Mutual Life since 1928, recently 
in the capacity of assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. Mr. Myrick has 
been manager of the Ives & Myrick 
agency of Mutual Life since 1909. 

It was also announced that George 
A. Patton, formerly vice-president 
and manager of agencies, will trans- 
fer his headquarters to Cleveland 
where he will have general super- 
vision over certain mid-western ter- 
ritory. Dr. Eugene F. Russell, for- 
merly vice-president and manager of 
selection, will continue his long period 
of service with the Mutual Life as 
consultant on medical matters. G. A. 
Sattem, formerly superintendent of 
agencies, is being transferred to the 
West Coast and will make his head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, with general 
supervision of the company’s business 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Cruess entered the insurance 
field in 1919 in the actuarial depart- 
ment of Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He became successively as- 
sistant actuary, assistant secretary, 
underwriting secretary and under- 
writing vice-president of that com- 
pany. He became a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America in 1923, 
and served as secretary and president 
of the Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association. Mr. Cruess is a gradu- 
ate of Queens University at Kings- 
ton, Ontario, and during the World 
War served three years in the 
Canadian Army overseas. 

J. Roger Hull (C. L. U.) has been 
associated with the Mutual Life since 
1928. He served as district manager 
at Meridian, Miss., later as agency 
manager at Nashville, Tenn., and 


then became assistant superintendent 
of agencies in 1938. 
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Julian S. Myrick began his insur- 
ance career in 1898. After a brief 
period as general agent for the Wash- 
ington Life Insurance Company of 
New York, he established a new man- 
aging agency in 1909, representing 
Mutual Life of New York, with Ives 
& Myrick as managers, and has con- 
tinued in that capacity since that time. 
The agency is one of the largest in 
the country. He is honorary presi 
dent of the New York State Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, which he 
helped to found; a past president of 
the N. A. L. U., and chairman of the 
board of trustees of the American 
College of Life Und@rwriters. He is 
widely known in tennis circles, having 
served as president of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association, and 
chairman of the Davis Cup and 
Wightman Cup committees. 





Andrew C. Webster 


Announcement is made also by the 
Mutual Life of the appointment of 
Andrew Cameron Webster as assistant 
manager of selection, to be associated 
with Leigh Cruess in that department. 
Mr. Webster, a native of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, received his early insurance 
training with the Northern Assurance 
Company, Ltd., of that city. He came 
to the United States in 1929, and was 
associated with the United States Life 
Insurance Company until January, 
1937. During the past four years, he 
has been superintendent of the under- 
writing department of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 


Presidents to Stress 


Democracy’s Defense 

America’s defense effort and the re- 
lationship of life insurance thereto 
will be the keynote of the discussions 
at the thirty-fifth annual convention 
of The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, Dec. 11 and 12. 

The central theme of the meeting 
will be “Life Insurance in Defense of 
Democracy.” The theme will be the 
subject of the chairman’s address by 
President O. J. Arnold of the North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company, in opening the sessions of 
the convention on the morning of Dee. 
11. 

In addition to life insurance execu- 
tives, leaders from other fields also 
are expected to take part in the pro- 
gram. These will include representa- 
tives of government, industry, jour- 
nalism and education. A message 
from a leader in the armed forces of 
the United States also is anticipated. 

This year the association expects to 
have two eminent Canadians on its 
program. A distinguished statesman 
of the Dominion has been invited to 
give the convention the benefit of his 
views, and the chief executive of one 
of Canada’s leading life companies 
will tell how life insurance functions 
in war-time. 

Hon. Charles F. Hobbs, president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, and Commissioner of 
Insurance of Kansas, will represent 
the field of insurance supervision in 
the discussions. 


N.W. Mutual Passes 
Four Billion Mark 

Increased sales of new life insur- 
ance during each of the first nine 
months this year, together with a 
reduction in terminations and a more 
favorable mortality experience by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life brought 
the business in force at the end of 
September to slightly more than four 
billion dollars. This was reported by 
President M. J. Cleary at the quarter- 
ly meeting of trustees. The company 
had total insurance in force of $4,004,- 
812,923 on 1,083,170 policies, as of 
September 30, a gain of $56,000,000 
since January 1, and an increase of 
$67,000,000 since September 30 last 
year. 

Commenting on the business pic- 
ture, President Cleary told the trustees 
that the condition of the farmer i 
this country is the best it has been 
in many years. 
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Replacement Plan 


Working Well 


Signatory companies to the replace- 
ment plan of the Association of Life 
Officers are continuing its 
There have been no with- 
drawals. The replacement committee, 
headed by Vice-President Frank L. 
Jones of the Equitable Life of New 
York, is of the opinion that the re- 
placement plan should be maintained 
and that all of the companies keep 
records of business conserved and 
business lost, together with the num- 
ber of opportunities offered each com- 
pany and the amounts involved. 

Report of the replacement commit- 
tee, as filed at the joint meeting of the 
ALAO and the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau at Toronto this week, 
showed that for the eight months 
closing August 31, 1941, opportunities 
offered by other companies totaled 
1674 with $12,737,538 involved. Op- 
portunities received from other com- 
panies involved, as conserved, 1474 
cases for $6,267,972 with, as lost, 818 


eases for $6,456,366. 


Agency 
operation. 


s * 

Actuaries’ Meeting 

t ° ~ ° 
Now in Session 

The semi-annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Actuaries is 
being held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, November 6 and 7. 
Following the custom of previous 
years there will be extensive discus- 
sion of papers already presented be- 
fore the Institute and covering such 
topics as family income plans, sub- 
standard business, formulae for con- 
tinuous income policies, and new ap- 
proximations for amortization pay- 
ments and bond yields. 
Informal talks will be 
around the probable effect of increased 


centered 


income taxes, plans for mortgage re- 
demption insurance, pension trusts as 
a basis for retirement programs, and 
aviation exclusion clauses. 


Rosan Heads Law Committee 

The Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York, Inc., has 
announced the reappointment of Sam- 
uel D. Rosan of the Union Central 
Life, as chairman of the association’s 
Law and Legislation committee. 

Other members of the committee are 
Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual; 
Lester Dodson, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Irwin D. Herzfelder, New England 
Mutual; George A. Kederich, New 
York Life; Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life; and Horace H. Wilson, Equita- 
ble Life. 
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"Just a minute, Bud. What company you insured with?" 


Heads Women’s 
Quarter Million Unit 


Martha Washburn Allin, agent at 
Minneapolis for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life of Hartford, has been elect- 
ed 1941-42 chairman of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Mrs. Allin heads an executive com- 


mittee which is composed of Helen 





Rd 





Martha Washburn Allin 


Rockwell, agent for the National Life 
of Vermont in Cleveland; Elsie M. 
Matthews, agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual in Newark, N. J., and Lillian 
L. Joseph, agent for the Home Life 
of New York in New York, last year’s 
chairman of the group. 

The new round table chairman at- 
tended the University of Minnesota 
and Smith College. She is a member 
of Kappa Kappa Gamma, the Minne- 
sota Artists’ Association, and the 
Minneapolis College Women’s Club. 
She received the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter designation in 1935 and is 
now vice-president of the Minneapo- 
lis C. L. U. chapter. 


Shenandoah Life 
Promotions 


O. W. Yates, assistant secretary of 
the Shenandoah Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Va., for the past five 
years, has been elected to the position 
of secretary. G. Nelson Dickenson, 
Jr., former branch auditor, succeeds 
Mr. Yates as assistant secretary and 
Warren T. Wingfield has been pro- 
moted from the accounting depart- 
ment to the position of assistant trea- 
surer. 

Mr. Yates was admitted to the bar 
in Virginia in 1926 and has been asso- 
ciated with the Shenandoah Life for 
the past twelve years. 
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Super-Salesman 


Uncle Sam 

Uncle Sam has been in the life in- 
surance business for a year now, and 
has written more than two billion dol- 
lars. The Veterans Administration, 
which has charge of the government 
insurance plan set up by the Soldiers 
and Sailors Relief Act of 1940, an- 
nounced recently that six hundred and 
ten thousand members of the armed 
forces have taken out $2,077,416,000 in 
life insurance. 507,000 of Uncle Sam’s 
policyholders are in the Army, 85,000 
in the Navy, 14,000 are Marines, and 
1000 Ccast Guardsmen. 

os - 

Compensation 
Is Top Topic 

A leading topic of discussion at the 
joint meeting of the Life Agency 
Officers and the Research Bureau in 
Toronto this week was the third re- 
port on compensation of life agents 
which was submitted by the committee 
on agents’ compensation of the LISRB. 
That committee, headed by M. Albert 
Linton of the Provident Mutual Life 
at Philadelphia, made its first report 
on Oct. 29, 1940. That report dealt 
with ways and means of remunerating 
the established agent. The second re 
port, dealing with agents’ pensions, 
was released in September of this 
year. The third report as now sub- 
mitted is in the nature of a review of 
findings up to the present. 
To its originally suggested compen- 
sation plan of “40-15-10,” with subse- 





quent “seven fives” and a continuing 
2 per cent, the committee added what 
has come to be known as the “bridge- 
over _plan” involving a_ three-year 
change from existing scales to the 
new method. Apparently the com- 
mittee’s suggestions have been found 
sufficiently flexible by the companies 
which have sought to put them into 
effect. 

At Toronto, the committee went 
deeply into the question of financing 
agents from any one of the three 
methods: advances, subsidies and sal- 
aries. On the idea of salaries, the 
finding was that “it seems logical that 
a salary is a reasonable basis for a 
new man during his period of estab- 
lishment, but not desirable as a per- 
manent compensation for established 
men.” Incidentally, it is worth noting 
that the first experiment with salaried 
men was made in 1855. 

Admitting that no agent can have a 
lasting success when the average for 
his new business increases as fast as 
his own age increases, the committee 
members reiterated that the presence 
of unqualified and unfit agents is the 
greatest single obstacle to the effi- 
ciency of the agency system. At the 
same time, they contended that fitness 
of the agent can be measured on two 
counts—his ability to earn the require- 
ments of his budget, and the cost of 
his business to his general agent or 
his company. 

Convinced of the primary impor- 
tance of the old agent, the committee 
first sought to provide a better plan 
of compensation for him and accord- 
ingly recommended the principle of a 








G6. C. LYNCH 





CHARLES LUKER 


As announced in the last issue of The Spectator, G. C. Lynch, former western territory 
manager, hos been made head of the recently created agency department of the National 
Life and Accident, in charge of all field operations. Charles Luker, former southern terri- 
tory monoger, was advanced to superintendent of agencies, assisting Mr. Lynch in the 


administration of the new department 
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smaller first commission plus continy. 
ous renewals and a pension upon re. 
tirement. Now, attention is being 
focused upon the new man for whom 
an adequate and workable compensa. 
tion plan is a problem “which will not 
be solved by the devising of some new 
and clever financing plan, but must 
necessarily involve some change jp 
the patter and method of the sales 
organization.” Consenus of opinion at 
Toronto seemed to be that no universal 
financing plan can now be devised, 
but that adaptations of the several 
plans considered by the committee can 
be fitted into the management pattem 
of almost any company. 


Union Central 
Adjourns Meeting 


At the mutualization meeting of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, policyholders on Oct. 
24, John A. Lloyd, superintendent of 
insurance of Ohio, presided and stated 
that approximately 55,000 ballots and 
proxies of policyholders had been re- 
ceived by the Ohio department. They 
will be held in the custody of the in- 
spectors of the Ohio department, who 
will verify them and count them. 

The policyholders’ meeting ad- 
journed until April 30, 1942. 

“Adjournment of the meeting was 
at the suggestion of the management,” 
W. Howard Cox, president of the com- 
pany, stated. 


Purpose of Action 


It is understood that the purpose 
of the adjournment is to enable the 
policyholders to have the benefit of 
the report of the convention examina- 
tion which will be held early in 1942. 
While this is the 
convention 


regular, periodic 
examination, when the 
company notified policyholders that 
the mutualization meeting would be 
held on Oct. 24, it did not know that 
the convention examination would be 
held so soon after the date set for 
the meeting. The company was noti- 
fied of the convention examination on 
Oct. 8 and, of course, felt it advisable 
for policyholders to defer final action 
until the report of the examiners 
would be available. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
Superintendent Lloyd issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “Because the meet- 
ing adjourned, no vote was taken, but 
preliminary inspection of the ballots 
and proxies mailed to the superin- 
tendent of insurance, pursuant to the 
law of Ohio, indicated that the policy- 
holders were approximately ten t 
one in favor of mutualization.” 
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How to Develop 
Agency Morale 


Methods of agency operation may 
vary, but principles of agency man- 
agement—as necessary for success— 
are constant and involve good morale 
as a basic requirement. The elements 
of good morale in an agency are ego 
recognition, vocational competence of 
the manager and a sense of security 
on the part of the producers them- 
selves. Those factors were advanced 
before the joint meeting of the Life 
Agency Officers and Sales Research 
Bureau at Toronto this week by 
Ward Phelps, C.L.U., consultant for 
the Bureau. 

Mr. Phelps recommended that in 
giving ego recognition the manager 
should be specific in his commendation 
of an agent; he should recognize the 
work done and not merely the man; he 
should be generous with his recogni- 
tion; he should be fair; and he should 
make such recognition in public. If 
this course is followed, and the man- 
ager is capable, high agency morale 
will result. 

_ - 
Motivation 
For the Agent 


If you want to motivate a life in- 
surance agent you must have a man 
who is in good health; one who has a 
tranquil domestic situation; and one 
who is conscious of reasonable finan- 
cial progress. That was the contention 
brought out at Toronto this week by 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, consultant and 
editor of Manager’s Magazine for the 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 

Mr. Chapman, who was also ad- 
dressing the Life Agency Officers, 
suggested that five lines of approach 
should be followed in giving impetus 
to the agent in production—his talents 
should be developed; his wants should 
be analyzed and intensified; his con- 
cept of himself should be broadened; 
his objectives should be brought into 
clear perspective; and his enthusiasm 
must be constantly rekindled. 


Good Management— 
Good Results 


Detailing the results obtained in his 
company by emphasis on agency man- 
agement, William P. Worthington, 
vice-president and agency superin- 
tendent of the Home Life of New 
York, gave the joint sessions of the 
Life Agency Officers and Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, at 


Toronto this week, some pertinent 
figures. He said that since 1936 the 





company’s lapse ratio has dropped 
from 21.1 to 13.2 per cent and that 
the average size policy—$6,170— is 
now about the largest in the country. 

Mr. Worthington cited a sound 
agency program in complete harmony 
with the company’s objectives as being 
responsible for the results achieved. 
He added that in the past eight years 
his company’s full-time agency force 
has decreased 50.9 per cent, while the 
new business has increased 66 per 
cent. A working partnership between 
the general agent and his home office 
is a prerequisite for successful field 
development, according to the speaker. 


Equitable to Drop 
Competitive Bidding 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, has announced 
that in the future it will no longer 
engage in competitive bidding for new 
investment security issues above 
$5,000,000, directly or otherwise. 

Competitive bidding is required by 
the new SEC rules on new utility 
issues but the Equitable has taken its 
stand on the ground that it feels that 
the investment needs of smaller life 
insurance companies are in the bal- 
ance. Also that by refraining from 
such competitive bidding it will aid in 
preserving the structure of invest- 
ment banking so that the ultimate 
capital needs of the country may best 
be served. 


7 
* © 


Heads Medical 


Directors Assn. 


Dr. Daniel E. W. Wenstrand, medi- 
eal director of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was elected president of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America at the 
recent annual meeting of that body 
in New York City. Dr. Wenstrand is 
a graduate of Northwestern Univer- 
sity and a past president of the Mil- 
waukee Academy of Medicine. 


Agents Honor 


Hugh D. Hart 


During a recent celebration by 
agents of the Illinois Bankers Life 
Insurance Company at Monmouth of 
“Hart Birthday Week,” the field forces 
produced $1,099,052 of new business. 

That amount constituted the largest 
production week in the history of the 
company and was in honor of Hugh 
D. Hart, vice-president in charge of 
the agency department. 


Commissioners to Hold 
Hearings in December 


Among the important subjects to be 
considered at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners to be held in New York 
December 8 to 10, is the report recent- 
ly submitted to the association by the 
Committee to Study Non-Forfeiture 
Benefits and Related Matters headed 
by A. N. Guertin, actuary of the de- 
partment of banking and insurance 
of New Jersey. The report is sum- 
marized in this issue. 

At its June meeting in Detroit, the 
association named a special commit- 
tee of commissioners to consider this 
report in anticipation of action there- 
on at the December meeting. The 
special committee of commissioners, 
of which Christopher A. Gough, dep- 
uty commissioner of insurance of New 
Jersey, is chairman, has scheduled a 
meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, on Saturday, Dec. 6, 
at ten o’clock, at which time all inter- 
ested parties will be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. Much study has 
been given to the modei legislation 
proposed in this Report by insurance 
companies and State insurance de- 
partments and it is anticipated that 
there will be a wide representation of 
the industry at the hearings. 


Frank G. Conlon Dies 


Frank Granger Combes, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Company, died Friday, 
Oct. 24, in the Methodist Hospital in 
Philadelphia after a short illness, at 
the age of 64. 

Mr. Combes was associated with the 
company in an executive capacity for 
the past 35 years, entering its service 
as comptroller. He became treasurer 
in October, 1910, and secretary and 
treasurer in 1921. In 1934 Mr. 
Combes was elected to the board of 
directors, and in February, 1937, be- 
came vice-president and treasurer. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Wilhelmine E. Combes, and a daugh- 
ter, Miss Virginia Combes, of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Linton to Air 


Inflation Views 


M. A. Linton, president of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, will discuss the 
effect of inflation on owners of life 
insurance policies and savings ac- 
counts and on investors generally on 
the radio forum “Wake Up America” 
over the blue network of the National 
Broadcasting Company on Sunday, 
Nov. 2, at 2.00 P. M. 
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Maintaining Schedule On 
The Sales Track 


Carroll C. Day, star producer of 
Oklahoma City, recently gave the 
property insurance agents, assembled 
at Kansas City for their annual con- 
vention, the benefit of his experience 
and ideas on fundamentals in selling. 
He outlined his own sales procedure 
in a manner so concisely and with 
such completeness as to defy further 
digesting of the fundamentals which 
he deems important to all sales effort. 
Taking his topic on “The Sales Track,” 
Mr. Carroll ran on as follows: 

“When I entered the selling field 
some twenty-eight years ago, I hap- 
pened to have the type of mind which 
wanted to see ‘the wheels go round.’ 
I searched every known channel for 
material on selling and salesmanship. 
There wasn’t much, and what there 
was seemed to be cloaked in mystery 
—deep psychological influences. Great 
emphasis was laid on performing the 
proper thing at the proper moment. 
That was no answer to me as I had 
had no training to develop so-called 
psychological understanding of peo- 
ple; neither was I endowed with that 
rapid-fire mental process which tele- 


graphed to me constantly and regu- 
larly, ‘Day, this is the psychological 
moment.’ No, if I were to succeed, it 
was obviously necessary to me that I 
had to learn what actually went on 
during the sale; I had to learn more 
of the things that the average man 
might do as a salesman, and might 
be able to do with sufficient regularity 
to make for success. 


* * x 


Establish Regular Work 
Habits 


“So, after each interview I estab- 
lished for myself the habit of writing 
down just exactly what I had en- 
countered, what I had done, what I 
had said. I did this in both successful 
and unsuccessful cases hoping that in 
the end, I might find in studying these 
past performances some simple fac- 
tors which seemed to predominate 
where success was had and at the 
same time the places where danger 
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Are Present Day Clean-Up 
Funds Adequate? 


The ordinary expenses incident to death, such as doctor, hos- 
pital, nurse, undertaker, lot, marker, administration costs, plus 
current obligations are realized, to a degree at least, by the 
average thinking man when providing a clean-up fund. 

The Revenue Act of 1941 has placed another charge for such 
necessary immediate cash. This charge is the income tax pay- 
able for the year in which death occurs; also the remainder of 
the past year’s tax payable by installments in current year 
Income tax for year in which death occurred is 
figured on accrual not cash basis. 
able are all considered part of current year’s income. 
increased rate of surtax, many an estate will suffer unless sufhi- 
cient immediate cash is made available for this new expense. 


Current tax trends make the sale of additional life insurance 
Check your clients’ clean-up funds to see if they are 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GEORGE W. STEINMAN—President 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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was encountered and failure sug. 
gested. 

“TI learned first of all that there arp 
just three things difficult to learn jp 
selling, and outside of those three 
fields the process of salesmanship was 
really mechanical. Those three things 
are: 

(1) Observation. 

“(2) Interpretation. 

“(3) Decision. 


* 7 . 


Three Essentials 
“THE CAPACITY TO OBSERVE 


—to be alive and conscious of the re- 
actions and situations which are ep. 
countered. 

“THE CAPACITY TO 


significance of a point, the courage to 
stop and ask about it. 

And then in interpreting, the capac- 
ity, the determination, and the cour- 
age TO MAKE A DECISION on what 
to do about the matter, and then do it. 

“These are the only three things 
with which the so-called ‘natural’ 
salesman seems to be more abundantly 
endowed than the man who has had to 
learn selling. But the man who has 
had to learn selling can improve in 
these three factors definitely and posi- 
tively with training and under an 
awareness of their necessity. 

Beyond these factors there is a 
very defined straight line—the short- 
est one I have been able to find be 
tween contact and close of a sale. My 
study shows that the line does exist 
and I have defined it as the SALES 
TRACK. The SALES TRACK fol- 


lows this course: 





The Approach 


“Much confusion seems to exist in 
interpreting the meaning of this word, 
‘Approach.’ It implies no physical 
meeting in salesmanship, as any sales 
man can approach a person physically. 
It means simply the approach to at 
open-minded consideration of a sub 
ject—the right of the salesman to talk 
‘with’ and not ‘at’ a prospect. And 
then— 


Qualification 


“Early in the interview, if it has no 


been done before the approach, the | 


salesman can qualify the buyer as © 
his need, his sense of responsibility 
to that need, and his capacity to buy. 
Then move directly into— 


INTER. J 
PRET—or if unable to interpret the 
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Identification of the 
Buyer’s Problem 


“So many salesmen seem to think 
that they should occupy the center of 
the stage in the sales demonstration. 
The situation must be reversed; let 
the buyer be ‘Caesar’ in the sales 
drama. Build the sale around the 
buyer’s problem and identify it to 
him. Always get reactions rather 
than giving reactions—and let the 
buyer talk because a good sale is 
always cooperative. From this point 
we move into where actual selling 
starts. 


Fix the Identified Problem 
On the Prospect 
“Make the buyer the central char- 
acter and steer his imagination to the 
point where he actually is the central 
figure. 


Offer the Solution to the 
Fixed Problem 


“If the problem is fixed properly, 
the almost uniform reaction is, ‘Well, 
if that’s so, what’s the answer. . 
what can I do about it?’ This is the 
time, and the first time, that the sales- 
man should offer his specific merchan- 
dise as the one best answer to the 
problem. The question of competition 
has been kept out because the sales- 
man should not compete with com- 
petitors. This works to his advantage 
because his merchandise has therefore 
been presented as a specific solution 
to a specific problem which the sales- 
man has magnified and not as a very 
general problem of which the prospect 
has been conscious and for which other 
very general merchandise has been 
offered in solution. Then— 


The Close 

“Here is where most salesmen fail, 
isn’t it? I have been with both young 
and old salesmen who were much more 
afraid of the close than was the pros- 
pect. I asked myself this question 
years ago and my notes proved to me 
that I didn’t close the deal because I 
was afraid that I wasn’t ready to 
close. Now, I know that I am ready 
to close the deal because I follow this 
SALES TRACK. 

“I have after a good many years on 
the firing line, and after a great deal 
of testing, come to the conclusions just 
noted. 





and Selling- 


“Backing up this SALES TRACK, 
I have made another discovery of five 
cardinal rules to follow in interview- 
ing potential buyers of an article. To 
me these rules are no idle opinion. 
Rather they are principles which have 
been established over many years of 
selling and I believe that they operate 
in the sale of both tangible and in- 
tangible goods. 


Five General Rules 


“Rule 1. Never argue . . . because 
no one can ever win an argument. I 
belonged to the debating team in 
school and in four long years never 
lost a debate. As a matter of fact, the 
judges generally gave the decision to 
my opponents but in my own mind I 
was always right. 

“IT would like to inject here sub- 
division (a) under Rule 1. Never talk 
politics. The salesman’s job is the sell- 
ing of merchandise, and not the sale 
of political principles. An argument 
of a political nature can gain a sales- 
man nothing and on the other hand 
will probably lose for him both cus- 
tomers and valuable time. 

“Rule 2. Except at the proper time, 
the salesman should not talk his spe- 
cific merchandise. This is a tangible 
thing which might invoke much de- 
bate. Instead, 

“Rule 3. Talk the prospect’s needs 
and problems. Put him into the pic- 
ture as demonstrated in the SALES 
TRACK, if the salesman wants to sell 
goods. 

“Rule 4. Get agreement on the 
major issues involved. It is at this 
juncture that the salesman can elimi- 
nate argument. There are major fac- 
tors where agreement is obvious and 
upon them rest the foundation of the 
sale. To be specific, in my business of 
selling life insurance, I can always get 
agreement that ‘men get old,’ ‘at some 
time old men must discontinue earning 
power,’ ‘men either die too soon or live 
too long,’ or ‘disability must be faced 
by every man as a possibility.’ I can 
always get agreement that if an estab- 
lished source of income is destroyed a 
new source must be gained. These 
are obvious facts, and men do not de- 
bate facts any more than they debate 
the law of gravity. 

“Rule 5. Don’t let the prospect write 
the rules. Every prospect considers 
himself an expert buyer. The sales- 
man must be able to make the buyer 
make sure of his information as ap- 
plied to himself as a user not a buyer.” 
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Spinning Wheel 


“Speak for Yourself, John!’ 


Although it is more than 
three hundred years since this 
classic remark was first uttered, 
there are few who would fail to 
identify it correctly. For the 
benefit of those whose history is 
rusty, it came from the mouth of 
Priscilla Mullins, of the Plymouth 
Colony. 

ee 


A well-known soldier named 
Miles Standish, inept in the ways 
of making love, commissioned a 
shy young man named John Alden 
to propose to the fair Priscilla in 
his behalf. You know the rest. 
Priscilla married John, and they 
are now famous ancestors. 


In fact, Priscilla and her 
spinning wheel became so sym- 
bolical of Pilgrim providence and 
thrift, that the New England 
Mutual incorporated them in the 
seal, or trade-mark, that you see 


above. 
= 


So, in future issues of this 
publication, New England Mu- 
tual proposes to “speak for itself” 
through the medium of this col- 
umn, to the life insurance indus- 
try. With our “yarns,” we shall 
try to confine ourselves to gar- 
ments that are “all wool and a 
yard wide.” 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA « 1835 
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Compensation 


Discuss Advances to Agent 
In Bureau’s Report 


The Compensation of the New 
Agent is the subject of the third re- 
port issued by the Committee on 
Agents’ Compensation of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, a 
report discussed at the joint annual 
meeting of the Bureau and the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers ai 
Toronto this week. As a prelude to 
considering what should be, the report 
naturally considered what is, and in 
its survey of present methods of fi- 
nancing, it took up first advances, 
including loans. 

The report explained that the basic 
principle underlying advances is that 
“the agent should assume the risk of 
his employment. It is recognized that 
he probably cannot earn his require- 
ment at once and that he probably 
lacks the necessary capital to cover 
the deficit. It is proposed therefore 
to advance what he needs against the 
security of future earnings.” The 
advantages and disadvantages of that 
plan are outlined as follows, leading 
off with the good points: 

1. More than any other plan, it has 
been given wide usage and has sur- 
vived the test of time. 

2. The system is flexible; it is under 
the control of the manager or general 
agent on the firing line and allows 
full scope for his personal, first-hand 
knowledge and good judgment; it is 
easily adaptable to the needs of the 
individual agent. 

3. In theory, it puts the risk of 
employment upon the agent and car- 
ries out the intent of the commission 
plan of compensation, under which 
each man gets what he earns and no 
more. 

4. In theory, it puts each man on 
the same basis in that if the advance 


system worked perfectly each man 
would receive the commissions he 


earned and no more or no less. 

5. With good management it is 
probably the most simple and 
straightforward method of financing. 

Some of the disadvantages are 
given as follows: 

1. During the earlier stages of the 
business, it was probably logical that 
the agent should accept the entire 
risk of his employment. It is possible 
today, wtih the increased difficulties 
and complexities the agent must face, 
that this risk should be shared by 
the company. 

2. It does not put every man on the 
same_pbasis. Successful men carry their 
own Yoad and pay the full cost of 
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establishing themselves; the failures 
do not. Thus in effect the plan places 
an undue burden upon the successful 
agent and subsidizes the failure. 

3. The psychological effect of the 
plan is probably its greatest disad- 
vantage. The essence of the plan, 
from the agent’s standpoint, is debt. 
Going into debt, in very many cases, 
spoils morale, hinders success, and 
makes failure more probable. It may 
be an undue burden on all but the 
most successful men. 

4. Ill-supported hope and wishful 
thinking may keep on paying the ad- 
vance for too long a time. 


Medical 
Deaths Fewer, Except Acci- 


dental, Says Metropolitan 


Accidental deaths are increasing, 
but nevertheless the American people 
showed an improved mortality record 





VOW INV OUR /Zth YEAR 


| milestone at 
which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 

An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 
insurance companies. 
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in the first nine months of 1941, judg. 
ing from the figures for the Metro. 
politan Life’s Industrial policyholders, 
The 9-month death rate for this year 
was 7.6 per thousand, as compared 
with 7.7 for the corresponding period 
in 1940, which was an excellent health 
year. As 1941 has advanced, it has 
shown marked improvement, and the 
September death rate for that large 
insured group was lower this year 
than for any previous month in the 
history of the company. 

On the dark side, the chief contri- 
bution to the rising accidental death : 
rate comes from automobile accidents, § 
which may produce an all-time high § 
of more than 40,000 deaths this year, 
according to the Metropolitan Life 
statisticians, who, attributing the in- 


OTE a 
ER as ee 


crease in both industrial and automo- 
tive accidents to national defense 
work, state that “month by month the 
motor vehicle accident rate of 194] 
among the insured group has exceeded 
that of 1940, the excess being as high 
as 42.3 per cent in March.” 

New low January-September mor- 
tality rates were established this year 
for eight death 
fever, diphtheria, pneumonia, tubercv- 
diseases of the 


causes of scarlet 


appendicitis, 
state, suicides, and homi- 


losis, 
puerperal 


cides. 


bt 


Management 


LOMA Given 14-Point Pro- 
gram by D. N. Warters 


A 14-point management program 
for effectively coordinating the efforts 
of employees was presented by D. N. 
Warters, vice-president of the Bank- 
ers Life Co. of Iowa, in opening the 
annual meeting at Cincinnati of the 
Life Office Management Association, 
of which he was then president. He 
of efficient 
well trained 
present-day 


"? 


stressed the importance 
office management and 
personnel in meeting 
problems. His 14-point program is a& 
follows: 

1. Determine the talents needed i 
each position. 
2. Select from those available the 
individual most nearly possessing 
these talents. 

3. Continue this selection process 
beyond employment, through _ each 
promotion or transfer in the orgali- 
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4. Train and develop personnel to 
make the most of latent abilities. 

5. Make certain that each employee 
has a broad knowledge of the business 
and a working knowledge of the com- 
pany, as well as his own particular 
work. 

6. Properly reward people for their 
contribution to the business, both to 
keep them in the business, happy and 
satisfied, and to attract other desirable 
applicants. 

7. Provide for 
security of personnel against illness, 
old age, dismissal, unemployment and 


maximum possible 


like troubles. 

8. Maintain proper balance of regu- 
lation, carried out in a fair and equi- 
table way. 

9. Offer opportunities for develop- 

ward off 
ability to 


ment and promotion, to 


resignations or loss of 
progress. 

10. Seek new ideas from within the 
organization. 

11. Care for 
recreation of 
routine work. 

12. Let each worker know the over- 
all management plans and where he 


and physical 


engaged in 


social 


workers 


or she fits. 
13. Provide happy working condi- 
uions. 


14. Coordinate all units and all 
efforts according to a central plan and 


objective. 


Financial 


Agency Budgeting Dis- 
cussed at Toronto 


Agency costs and budgeting were 
among the topics discussed at Toronto 
this week at the twentieth joint an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers and the Life 
Insurance Research Bureau by John 
H. Evans, vice-president of the Ohio 
National Life of Cincinnati and vice- 
chairman of the A.L.A.O. executive 
committee. Before reaching those sub- 
jects, however, he pointed out the im- 
portance of maintaining 
earning capacity,” which comes from 
continuing old business rather than 
from new business burdened with ac- 
quisition costs. The fight for better 
agents was termed “a two-front war 
—one, the selection and training of 
hew men and the other the training 
or elimination of old men.” 


“released 


In telling of his company’s expe- 
rience with agency budgets, Vice- 
President Evans said: “After reading 
much material on ‘cost of new busi- 
ness’ with the objective in mind of 
establishing a budget, and then cal- 
culating our costs, we rather 
despaired of arriving at a 
formula that permit us to 
carry on. We then conceived the idea 
of having two budgets, one for 
agencies over three years old and one 
agencies. This let us out 
from under because we could alibi all 
the excess to new organization ex- 
pense. Our first therefore 
provided for as much expense as we 
had spent the previous year. We 
were quite certain that was enough. 
It soon became apparent to us that 
‘the only way the company total ex- 
pense could be kept within the budget 
was for each individual office to oper- 
ate on its budget.’ 

“The mere fact of putting 
operation a budget reduced our unit 
cost of new business. Some items that 
had previously been charged to re- 


own 
ever 
would 


for new 


budget 


into 


entertainment ex- 
pense or home office travel, were now 


newal expense, 

allocated. We found it 
much easier to eliminate some un- 
necessary expense by showing the 
manager that such elimination would 
put him in line with his individual 
ludget. We also found that estab- 
lishing individual office budgets was 
an aid to recruiting activities. 

“After eight years our direct agency 
expenses per unit are 85 per cent of 
what they were. Our expenses may 
or may not still be high; however, 
we attribute the savings to the fact 
that we have a budget to keep and a 
constant reminder, month after 
month, how we stand with our ob- 
jective for first-year costs. When we 
get out of line with the budget and 
feel we should reduce some expenses 
to get back in line, we naturally re- 
duce expenses that appear to be un- 
profitable, and these are usually 
expenses that would have been cut 
off anyhow, later on. The budget, 
therefore, has been very useful, re- 
gardless of how liberal we might 
have been in our original budget esti- 
mates. First-year costs certainly can- 
not be controlled without an _ ob- 
jective set up in advance. We find 
they are hard enough to control with 
all the helps possible.” 


properly 





has this to say: 


market 
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This Knee-action is Faulty 


Colyuming” in the Chesapeake and Ohio Lines Mag- 
azine, an entertaining philosopher, name O’Callihan, 


The futility of man’s attempt to regulate the pur- 
chasing power of money reminds one of the 
ancient who tried to sit on his own knee-—he had 
the idea, but couldn't do it 


Even life insurance does not enable man to sit on his 
own knee, but it does offer him, in his estate-building 
plans, better protection than anything yet devised 
against the temperamental whims of the money 
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COMPANIES ' 


During the first nine months of this year the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life of Springfield gained $24,175,069 in 
insurance in force as against $21,570,624 for the same 
period a year ago. New sales were nearly ninety-eight 
million, a gain of nearly two million compared with the 
same period last year. 

The Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. J., cele- 
brated its fourteenth anniversary with a dinner recently 
at the Essex House in Newark. Fifty-one employees who 
had been with the company five years or more were in 
attendance. 

The Standard Life of Indianapolis, Ind., reports that 
during the period from July 1 to Oct. 1 life insurance 
sales each month more than doubled sales of the preceding 
month. Insurance in force reached an all-time high of 
$15,000,000. 

The Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, celebrated the 
fifty-fifth anniversary of its incorporation on Nov. 6. The 
occasion was marked by the opening of a year-end drive. 

Edward A. O'Malley, district manager at Lewiston, Me., 
for the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, has been 
transferred to district manager at Holyoke, Mass., suc- 
ceeding Thomas F. King, who is to retire. Howard S. 
Jones, assistant manager at Lowell, Mass., has been pro- 
moted to district manager at Lewiston, Me. 

F. Ronald Vincent, formerly assistant manager of the 
life, accident, and group departments of the Travelers of 
Hartford office at Dallas, has been appointed manager of 
those departments at the San Antonio office. Harlan H. 
Winn, former manager of the life, accident, and group 
departments of the company’s branch office at San Antonio, 
has been transferred in that capacity to the Jacksonville 
office. 

Kenneth D. Moore has been promoted to manager of the 
Lubbock, Tex., territory of the Great National Life of 
Dallas. 

S. B. Pelton has been appointed manager of the Windsor, 
Ont., branch of the Canada Life. 

John P. Rogers, assistant secretary of the Metropolitan 
Life of New York, retired Oct. 17, after forty-five years 
with the company. 

The Security Mutual Life of Salt Lake City, has just 
been organized, with C. R. Armstrong as president, and 
R. S. Satterfield as secretary. 

The Continental Life of Toronto, has appointed R. M. 
Scott, former branch manager at Regina, to the Edmonton 
managership. He will be succeeded by W. L. Johnson. 
John R. Arnold has been appointed branch manager at 
Vancouver. 

John H. O’Reilly, manager of the Passaic, N. J., branch 
agency of the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, has 
started his fortieth year with the company. 

Sidney A. Kent, of Salt Lake City, has been named 
Des Moines manager of the ordinary department of the 
Prudential of Newark. 

Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford, and 
Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical director of the company, 
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were recently honored by a banquet on the occasion of 
their tenth anniversaries with the company. 

At the end of September the Ohio State Life had insur- 
ance in force of $107,248,366, an increase during the nine- 
month period of $2,998,239. 

W. O. Yates has been elected secretary of the Shenan. 
doah Life of Roanoke, Va., and G. Dickinson, Jr., former 
branch auditor, is to succeed him as assistant secretary. 
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HIS will be a column of news and comment based on 

items coming to the news editor’s desk at the moment 
of going to press and which ordinarily would be assigned 
to the That'll Just Have to Wait for Next Issue Depart- 
ment, but first I’d like to protest to biographers and 
writers of profiles that we are all getting tired of charac- 
ters, usually described as human dynamos, who wear out 
six secretaries in the course of a day’s work. I don’t 
éspecially mind it that they ride the subways, have a 
sandwich and glass of milk brought in for lunch and that 
they stagger home at nine p. m. with a heavy brief case 
full of home work, but keeping a half a dozen secretaries 
on the jump is no trick at all. It is just too simple to 
bother about when it comes to marvelling at the exploits 
of the legion of twinkle-eyed great who clutter up our 
newspaper and magazine pages, falling roughly into the 
category of hardy individuals, so disliked by the late 
Heywood Broun, who would scrape off a two-day’s growth 
of whiskers without resorting to anasthesia. If I wanted 
to “humanize” such a man, I’d say he takes the brief case 
home, leaves it in the hall closet and forgets to take it 
back to the office next day. 

> 7 > 

O here we start with a few shop notes and if you fancy 

yourself as a curbstone actuary you might be inter- 
ested to know that Simon Shannon, of the Great West 
Life, Winnipeg, presented a paper to the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries this week in Chicago on the “Compara- 
tive Aspects of the Point Binomal Polygan and Its Asso- 
ciated Normal Curve.” How the devil would I know? 
Lillian Joseph, of the Home Life, will preside at a meet- 
ing of the League of Life Insurance Women at the Ameri- 
can Women’s Association in New York on Nov. 12, when 
members of the League will reenact “America Marches 
On With the Declaration of Financial Independence,” 
which was a feature of the Cincinnati convention. Dr. 
Berthold T. D. Schwartz, medical director of the Bankers 
National Life, Montclair, N. J., was elected lieutenant 
governor of the Metropolitan Division of the Kiwanis Clubs 


at the recent convention held in Atlantic City. The 


national magazine, True Story, December issue features 
on its cover an article titled, “What Do You Know About 
Your Husband’s Life Insurance?” Landmark: I saw 4 
saloon at 38th and Market Streets in Philadelphia today 


with a side door marked “Ladies Entrance.” 
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Ye NEWS 


Charles Stickle has been appointed manager of the new 
agency of the Occidental Life of San Francisco recently 
established at Windsor, Ont. 

Marshall L. Cleaves has been advanced to secretary of 
the underwriting department of the Home Life of New 
York, succeeding Vive-President Leigh Cruess. 

John D. Ledder has been made manager of the Palisades, 
N. J., office of the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston. 











By Frank Ellington 











LWOOD T. STARBUCK, brokerage manager for the 

Bankers Life of Des Moines in the San Francisco 
agency, who officiates in the East-West Shrine football 
game every year, was the model for the cover illustration 
on the Saturday Evening Post issue of Oct. 18. Lonie 
Bee, the artist, and Mr. Starbuck, are friends of long 
standing. And a young artist-soldier who is related to one 
of The Spectator employees, conceived and executed almost 
exactly the same theme as used by Norman Rockwell for 
a recent Post cover, the similarity being discovered barely 
in time to avoid a duplication by a competing national 
magazine, and if you insist on asking what that has to do 
with life insurance, well, just imagine how many other 
guys are planning to interview that prospect you are 
going to see next week. If you want to get rich, here is 
how. Acquire property at Broad and Market Streets, 
Newark, in 1899 and sell it to the Woolworth Company in 
1941. That is what the Prudential did, closing one of the 
large real estate transactions of the year last week. A 
new four-story building will be erected there next Spring. 

x = * 

HREE important anniversaries were commemorated at 

a dinner in honor of General Agent Roy L. Fuller, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, at Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
cently. The occasion marked the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the agency; the thirtieth of Mr. Fuller’s service with 
the company and his thirty-fifth wedding anniversary. 
During his association with the Northwestern Mutual, Mr. 
Fuller has produced more than $6,000,000 of business— 
personal production. A. L. Dern, vice-president and 
director of agencies of the Lincoln National Life, an- 
nounces the appointment of Paul T. Allen as general agent 
in Erie, Pa. Mr. Dern, accompanied by Dr. W. E. Thorn- 
ton, are now touring the company’s Western agencies. 
Some agents say they devote as much time as profitable to 
civic affairs but to get an idea of what one man considers 
his quota along these lines, look at G. W. Patterson, Pacific 
Mutual general agent in Charlotte, N.C. He is director of 
the community chest and chairman of its budget commit- 
tee; vice-chairman of the board of stewards of the First 
Methodist Chuch, congregation 2600 members; -director of 
the Y.M.C.A.- chairman, Boys’ Club and an active member 
of other civic organizations. Wilbur Nelson’s new column 
on msurance in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger is 
what the hep boys call solid—in 8 point. 






AGENCIES 


The General American Life of St. Louis, has awarded 
its President’s Trophy for the three-month period ending 
Sept. 30, to H. A. Stone, general agent at Springfield, Mo. 
The Trophy is awarded quarterly to agency or branch 
office producing the highest percentage of increase in ordi- 
nary, group, and accident and health sales over the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. 

The Columbian National Life of Boston, has announced 
the retirement of Hal Johnson, general agent at Wichita. 
Mr. Johnson has been thirty-three years with the company. 

The New England Mutual of Boston, announces that on 
Nov. 1, the James H. Lipscomb General Agency was 
opened at Jacksonville, Fla. 

The National Life of Vermont, has announced that a new 
Flint, Mich., general agency has been formed, to be known 
as McKinnon & Mooney. 

Rexford M. Truesdell is the new Pasadena general agent 
for the Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles. 

Norvy Mulligan has been appointed supervisor of the 
F. E. McMahon Agency of the Aetna Life of Hartford, at 
Minneapolis. 

Arthur Hustand, Twin Cities manager of the White & 
Odell Agency of the Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis, is chairman of the annual civic fund campaign in 
Minneapolis. 

Ted Widing of the Louis F. Paret Agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life of Philadelphia at Camden and Phila- 
delphia, leads the company’s force throughout the country 
in paid-for business for the year to date. 

Fred G. Bentrup is the new head of the Kansas City 
agency of the Bankers Life of Nebraska. 

John R. Mage, soon to become junior partner of Murphy 
& Mage, general agents at Los Angeles for the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee, was recently guest of 
honor at a surprise luncheon at the University Club. 

Albert Rose, of the Hoey & Ellison Life Agency of New 
York City, topped the Equitable of Iowa producers during 
September for the third straight month. His volume for 
September was $1,663,048, bringing his total paid business 
for 1941 to $5,265,206. 

Charles E. Yorke has been appointed supervisor of the 
Floyd Agency at Philadelphia for the Columbian National 
Life of Boston. 

Leonard J. Remington has been appointed manager of 
the brokerage department of the Newark, N. J. Agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield. 

Jack G. Oltorf, home office general agent of the Repub- 
lic National Life of Dallas, produced nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars business in September, while his agency 
produced more than three hundred thousand dollars. Mr. 
Altorf’s new production comprised only twenty-three cases. 

The Columbus, Ohio, Agency of the Ohio State Life, 
which is managed by R. G. Leuzinger, led all agencies of 
the company in the United States in volume of insurance 
written during the first nine months of this year. 

Michael J. DeMucchio, a unit manager in the John A. 
Ramsay Agency at Newark for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life of Hartford, has been made supervisor of the Harry 
F. Gray Agency in New York. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


William C. Thurman, assistant superintendent 
cies of the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, addressed the 
Newark Life Insurance Cashier’s Association on Oct. 29 
on “How the Cashier Can Help Build the Morale of the 
Sales Force.” 

The Life Underwriters Association of New York has an- 
nounced that the estimate for September of total sales of 
ordinary life insurance in New York City is $42,788,000, as 
compared with $38,866,000 last September. 

James F. Ryan, of the Chicago law firm of Lord, Bissell 
& Kadyk, spoke at the recent meeting of the Chicago Life 
Insurance & Trust Council on the new revenue act. 

The Buffalo Life Managers Association held an informal 
breakfast meeting at the Buffalo Club on Oct. 28 in honor 
of John A. Witherspoon, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, who addressed the Buffalo 
Life Underwriters Association on the same day. 

Lt.-Col. George A. Drew, K.C., was the sole speaker at 
the annual banquet of the Agency Officers Association- 
Research Bureau annual meeting at Toronto on Nov. 4. 

Frank Marshall, Metropolitan Life of New York, has 
been elected president of the managers’ section of the 
Birmingham, Alabama, Association of Life Underwriters. 

The New York State Life Underwriters Association will 
meet in Binghamton, Nov. 7. 

W. Robert Donigan has been elected president of the 
Binghamton, N. Y., Life Underwriters Association. Other 
new officers are: F. Lyons, vice-president; Edward F. 
Cramer, secretary; and Durwood R. Crocker, treasurer. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Los Angeles held 
its first forum for the fall and winter season, Oct. 31. 

The Institute of Life Insurance reports that lapses and 
surrenders of ordinary life insurance policies are setting 
a new low this year, refiecting improved business con- 
dition. 

The Northern New Jersey Chapter of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters has been formed. 
The following are to serve as officers: President, David 
Marks, Jr., Mutual Life of New York; vice-president, John 
Ferris, Prudential of Newark; second vice-president, 
Emanuel M. Belkin, Prudential of Newark. The first meet- 
ing will be held at the Down Town Club in Newark on 
October 23. 

A. L. Dern, vice-president and director of agencies of 
the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., and S. T. 
Whatley, vice-president of the Aetna Life of Hartford, will 
serve as chairmen of the nominating committees of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers and the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau at their joint annual meeting 
in Toronto, November 3 through 5. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey held a luncheon meeting, October 16, at the New- 
ark Athletic Club. 

The St. Paul Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, has 
elected Chester R. Jones, Massachusetts Mutual of Spring- 
field, as president for the coming year. The other officers 
are: Vice-president, Donald O. McLeran, New England 
Mutual of Boston; secretary-treasurer, Alan D. Harmer, 
Minnesota Mutual of St. Paul. 

Harold J. Cummings, vice-president of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life, addressed the Northwest Sales Conference 
in Minneapolis on October 10. 


»f agen- 


Robert B. Coolidge, superintendent of agencies of the 
Aetna Life of Hartford, was guest speaker at a meeting, 
October 9, of the Life Agency Supervisors Club of Chi- 
cago. . 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 











a OW did I do it?” said Albert Rose, a member of the! 


Hoey & Ellison Life Agency, New York City repre. 


sentatives for the Equitable Life of lowa, when asked by | 


this reporter how he wrote nearly a million and three. 
quarters of business in September. “How did I 
The usual way: you work hard, and you get some breaks, 
Isn’t the explanation behind anyone who writes a lot of 
life insurance?” 

Mr. Rose, whose business written during the first nine 
months of this year is well past five million dollars, has 
been a life insurance agent since he got out of the Army 
after the last war. He had taken insurance courses at the 
University of Pennsylvania before military service, but 
had had no specific idea of taking up insurance as a career. 
After the war, it was a happenstance that brought him 
into the business. And he doesn’t regret it. 

a 


HE recent hearing in New York City into the question 
of whether the life insurance companies should invest 
in common stocks has put the finger on a very important 


problem to the life insurance business. Advocates of in- 


do it? | 


' 








vestment in common stocks picture the life insurance com- | 


panies, with their many billions in investments, continuing 
to grow in size and continuing to invest their funds only 


in gilt-edged securities, thus withdrawing more and more | 
This, they | 


from the amount of venture capital available. 


say, would hold up changes and expansions in our economy. | 
can L 


Every billion dollars diverted from commercial credit cir- 
culation would be a billion dollars less available for invest- 
ment in such new or expanding industries as plastics or 
airplanes. Insurance investments would act as a dead 
weight. 

Advocates of the present investment policy, on the other 
hand, point out that investment in common stocks would 
have a risk element involved. The value of life 
insurance, they maintain, is that it is absolutely safe. If 
there was any doubt in the prospect’s mind, even the 
slightest doubt, that when his policy matured the money 
to pay it would not be forthcoming, his faith in the great 


life insurance institution would be gone. 


great 


S this column is being written, in thousands of offices 
A all over New York there is a furious argument 
raging. The World Series is over. The Dodgers are n0 
longer a burning issue—but wait till next year—and eveD 
the war is relegated to the background. For tomorrow the 
citizens of the largest city on earth go to the polls # 
elect either Flamboyant Fiorello, or William O’Dwyer, whe 
cleaned out the Brooklyn mobsters, to what is the second 
or third most important government post in America. By 
the time this column is in type the issue will have been 
settled. All indications point to the reelection of L 
Guardia, who may be a little too radical for some people 
may have rapped some knuckles, but is too great a phenom 
enon to be thrown out of office. He is a phenomend 
because he is an honest man who is also a very smart 
politician. They don’t come like that very often. 
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AGENCIES 

Albert F. White, cashier of the San Francisco general 
agency of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, was trans- 
ferred to the Leon A. Soper Agency in Los Angeles on 
October 13, succeeding Richard T. Humphries, promoted to 
cashier at Rochester, N. Y. 

The Kellogg Van Winkle General Agency in Los Angeles 
for the Equitable Life of New York, ranked first of all 


THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By ROBERT FOLEY 


ORE about “Bill Smith,” that obscure, complex, 
M unpredictable, fascinating American. 

In a few days, a series of lectures will start at the 
Field Museum in Chicago. They will be held each Sun- 





‘r of the} agencies of the company in September in the total of ; 
Y repre. | first-year commissions, and for the nine months of the day afternoon from 2.00 to 4.30 P. M. Bill Smith will 
isked by | year so far held first rank for new organization first-year be at his best there. He will be conducting them. There 
d thres: } premiums. will be more than one hundred people at each of these 
| do it? Harper Dowell is now production manager for the lectures, held all winter long from November through 
breaks, | Bowes Agency at Newark for the New England Mutual May. 
a lot of | Life of Boston. He succeeds Frank Dedman, now general I get the story from E. B. Thurman, general agent 
agent for another company in another state. at Chicago of the New England Mutual Life of Boston. 
rst nine} The Arthur V. Youngman Agency of the Mutual Benefit —_ oo apa hes — : ‘fc a ~ a nes = 
ars, has} Life of Newark, which is located in New York, led all Dallwig. He is an rare are su or a pos 
ie Army | agencies of the company for the second month this year. “sh a He is better known os the SLaynee 
'S at the L. V. Asbury, for five years assistant general agent in ee ; * * & 
ice, but | st. Paul for the Aetna Life of Hartford, went into part- 
. career. | nership October 1 with W. F. Stone, general agent. The HEY tell me he lived among his group cases, pro- 
zht him | new firm will be known as Stone & Asbury. grams, lawbooks and policies for years. He is a 
The Davenport, Iowa, General Agency of the North- reasonably successful man, but, apparently, something 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee recently observed its was locking in his life. Because ee half rag ame wae 
fifty-seventh anniversary. James H. Copeland, general oan, he suddenly surged into prominence in a totally 
agent, is the agency’s third head. a ee : c ; 
juestion One day Mr. Dallwig discovered the Field Museum. 
1 invest es 8 2B Oh, it had been out there on the lake front for years, 
portant | |) ATHS of course. It was something to point to when showing 
; of in- F ‘ an out-of-town relative or friend about the town; but 
ce com-| Claude A. Bonner, 53, manager of the western office of in it Mr. Dallwig discovered a hobby; and probably 
tinuing | the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies in San Francisco, died more fun than he ever had in his life. Let me tell you 
ds only | ct. 6 at his home in San Mateo. about it. 
d more} Millard Keys, actuary of the Reliance Life of Pitts- ete 
is, they } burgh, died Oct. 12 in that city. T first he made just an occasional visit. The 
‘onomy. Frank A. Rolph, 73, vice-president of the North Ameri- fascination grew upon him, however, and the 
dit cir- § can Life of Toronto, died recently at Preston, Ont. visits became more and more frequent. Once a week 
invest- Dr. Harold F. Taylor, 51, associate medical director of became twice a week—three times. Pretty soon all 
ties or f the Aetna Life of Hartford, died Oct. 22 in New York his spare moments were spent there. The quest for 
a dead § City. knowledge took him into the Museum library; led him 
to build a tremendous library of his own. The fantastic 
e other treasures became so vivid to him that he had to tell 


| would ; others. He invited some friends. I think the lecture 
: idea was born that day. A natural raconteur, he wove 








of life 
ife. If such a spell of enchantment about the exhibits he liked 
en the best that his friends insisted upon bringing other peo- 
money ple he could entertain as well as they. He managed 
» great to weave the vast store of scientific data into a 
pee Z fs, dramatic narrative that was right up the layman’s in- 
ea“ tellectual alley. 
* * * 

IS audiences are large, now. For two solid hours 
offices | they are held at the peak of attention. No wonder. 
ument Listen to the contemporary sound of his lecture titles 
are m@ —“Gems, Jewels and Junk,” “Mysterious Night-Riders 
d even of the Sky,” “Digging up the Cave Man’s Past,” and 
ow the “Nature’s March of Time.” That is what he brings to 
olls to what had generally been regarded as pretty dry stuff. 
r, who Now for most of us blithely to embark upon a career 
second of lecturing would be just about as foolhardy as eat- 
a. By ing an apple in the dark. We’d probably junk the idea 
> been as soon as someone hooted at us. I don’t know if any- 
f Le one ever hooted at Paul Dallwig. If so, it did not deter 
people, him. Somebody once said “The more one gives, the 
enom- more one has left to give with.” I like to think some- 
menon thing like that was in Paul Dallwig’s mind when he 
smart decided to share the Field Museum with the public. 
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Toronto Meeting 
(Concluded from page 13) 


regards the agency side of life insur- 
ance operation. 

High spot of the meeting for the 
day was an informal outline of the 
agency plans of their companies as 
given by four production leaders who 
were supposedly commenting on the 
report of the agency compensation 
committee which is headed by M. Al- 
bert Linton, president of Provident 
Mutual Life at Philadelphia. 

George Schoeffel, superintendent of 
agents for Oregon Mutual at Port- 
land, described the agency work of his 
organization and then went on to in- 


sist that agency managers and gen- 
eral agents should not fool recruits by 
extravagant claims for what can be 
had from life insurance selling. 
Rather, he said, should they carry out 
good selection programs and paint 
proper pictures. 

D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president of 
Phoenix Mutual at Hartford, explain- 
ed the validation program which his 
company enforces and told the dele- 
gates that it has resulted in a situa- 
tion whereby the company has 20 per 
cent fewer agents than last year but 
is doing more business. 

James Fulton, president of Home 
Life of New York, gave a similar re- 
view of company practices and then 
concluded that “compensation and re- 





ers of Men” 








TRAINED—FOR REAL ACTION 


Training is a keynote in GUARANTEE MUTUAL'S “Build- 
agency plan. Many of our most successful general 
agents and field representatives got their start in our two-week 
intensive Home Office schools. As a result, they have gone into 
the field better prepared to earn a beiter living under our liberal 
contract, and to provide for their retirement by means of our 


unique Income Continuance Plan. 


For details, write A. B. OLSON, 


Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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tirement plans for agents are the most 
important subject before the Life Ip. 
surance business.” 

A forum on the morale and the mo. 
tivation of agents was staged for the 
convention by B. N. Woodson, director 
the Bureau; Lewis 
W. S. Chapman, Bureau consultant: 
Ward Phelps, also of the Bureau staf. 
This was in the nature of a bureay 
school and emphasized 
managers and general 
proper enthusiasm among field forces 

An outstanding address on the see. 
ond day of the session was that of 
John A. Evans, vice-president of Ohio 
National Life at Cincinnati, wherein 
he urged that production executives 
give more thought to investment prob. 
lems of their companies. He main. 
tained that agency budgets are an in. 
dispensable aid under current condi- 
tions and that in the managerial 
adjustments necessary to meet an un- 


of service for 


certain future the agency department J 


must play an important part. 

The development of present man- 
agers was commented upon by W. C. 
Laird, superintendent of agencies for 
London Life at London, Ont., who de- 
scribed the methods whereby his com- 
pany has its average persis- 
tency of business to 83 per cent. 

In addition, William P. Worthing- 
ton, vice-president and agency super- 
intendent of Home Life at New York, 
detailed the procedure by which his 
organization has increased its average 


raised 


size policy to $6,170. 


Sales Management 


Also on the program presided over 
by Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life at Hart- 
ford, and chairman of the Bureau's 
executive committee, was a talk on the 
improvement of sales management. 
This was handled by J. Harry Wood, 
second vice-president of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life at Boston, and em- 
phasized the need for company under- 
standing of agency managers and the 
selection and guidance of those men 


rather than the mere selection and | 


guidance of local producers. 


As the joint convention neared its 


close it became increasingly obvious 
that it was less a gathering for the 
settlement of problems than a chance 
for the United States delegates and 
their Canadian brothers to exchange 
ideas. The fact that it was also the 
twentieth anniversary of the Found 
ing of the LISRB, detracted not at all 
from the importance of the Life Agel 
cy Officers but only spotlighted the 
manner in which the two organit® 
worked together over 4 


tions have 


long period of years. 
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No Time for 
Undue Optimism 

Discussing the Second World War 
from the viewpoint of life insurance, 
A. N. Mitchell, president of the 
Canada Life of Toronto, said that 
Canada’s expenditure in the present 
fiscal year will amount to about 40 
per cent of the national income and 
admitted that “Certainly this is not 
the time to apply undue optimism to 
what the future holds for the business 
either in interest earnings or mor- 
tality.’ He was addressing the joint 
meeting of the Agency Officers and 
Sales Research Bureau at their twen- 
tieth annual meeting. 

The impact of the war effort on 
Canadian life insurance has been tre- 
mendous, said Mr. Mitchell, and, while 
lapses have not been as heavy as some 
individuals thought would be the case, 
“The whole question of future produc- 
tion goes into such untried fields that 
any attempt to prophesy seems use- 
less.” The speaker averred that well- 
organized sales talks have proved a 
preventive to desultory and fear-pro- 
voking war discussion, but that organ- 
ized direction of sales forces in meet- 


, 


ing new problems is more than ever 
essential. 


George Wohlgemuth 


To New York 


George E. Wohlgemuth, news editor 
in the Cincinnati office of the National 
Underwriter, has been transferred to 
New York City. He is editor of the 
Industrial Salesman, a monthly jour- 
nal devoted to industrial business, and 
the work of that paper will now be 
conducted from New York. 

Mr. Wohlgemuth is a nephew of 
John F. Wohlgemuth, president of 
the National Underwriter, and of A. 
J. Wohlgemuth, president of Rough 
Notes. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and has been as- 
sociated with the National Under- 
writer since leaving college. He will 
be succeeded as Cincinnati news edi- 
tor of that paper by Louis H. Martin. 


_ + 
Another Executive 
For Business Men’s 


The board of directors of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Company, Kan- 
sas City, Kan., has announced the 
election of Claude L. Clark as as- 
sistant secretary. 

As a former insurance salesman 
and later insurance department and 
company executive, Mr. Clark has had 
extensive insurance training and ex- 


perience. In 1917 he was appointed 
deputy superintendent of the insur- 
ance department of Missouri and in 
1919 he was actuary of the depart- 
ment. 

In 1922 Mr. Clark became asso- 
ciated with the Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Company of Topeka, Kan., and 
became secretary and actuary of that 
company. When the Liberty Life In- 
surance Company became a part of 
the Business Men’s Assurance under 
a reinsurance agreement last July, 
Mr. Clark became associated with the 
B. M. A. 

In his new connection as assistant 
secretary of the B.M.A. Mr. Clark 
will maintain contact with former 
Liberty Life policyowners and sales- 
men. 


Reports on Work 
Of Research Bureau 


The possible development of an ap- 
titude test for managers, similar to 
that which has already been inau- 
gurated for agents, is still under con- 
sideration by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. Intimation to that 
effect was given by W. S. Penny, 
chairman of the bureau’s board and 
director of agencies for the Sun Life 
of Canada, Montreal, in the report 
he made this week to the joint con- 
vention of the bureau and the Life 
Agency Officers at Toronto. 

In reviewing the bureau’s efforts, 
Mr. Penny cited the fact that its rep- 
resentatives, in accordance with the 
suggestions made at the 1940 gather- 
ing, did not make periodic visits to 
companies’ offices but made contact 
only upon specific request. A second 
change in bureau activity resulted 
from curtailment of appropriations 
for research. That research is now 
being carried out by voluntary com- 
mittees from among the executives 
of member companies instead of by 
bureau staff men. 

Chairman Penny outlined the suc- 
cess which the bureau has had dur- 
ing the past year with one-day sales 
conferences and with seminars to con- 
sider certain business-in-force groups 
and recommended the continuation of 
this work. During the year the fol- 
lowing new company members have 
joined the bureau: Union Life, Little 
Rock; Fidelity Union Life, Dallas; 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse; 
Northern Life of London, Ontario; 
Montreal Life, Montreal; Sunset Life, 
Olympia; Commonwealth Life, Louis- 
ville; Peninsular Life, Jacksonville; 
Washington National Life, Evanston, 
and “El Roble,” S.A., Cia de Seguros 
sobre la Vida, Mexico. 





Agency Officers 


Must Meet Crities 


The TNEC so-called “investigation” 
of life insurance is important to life 
agency officers for three reasons, de- 
clared John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
before the joint connvention of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Burezu 
and the Life Agency Officers at 
Toronto this week. Mr. Holcombe is 
manager of the LISRB. 

The three reasons cited by the 
speaker were first, that never before 
has the Federal government used its 
investigating machinery to study the 
marketing process of life insurance; 
second, the TNEC conclusions were 
characterized primarily by a recital of 
selling methods and improvements 
which had already been made before 
the Bureau and the LAO; and, third, 
that even though the investigation 
gave evidence of bias, the major con- 
tribution which its effects can make 
is that the agency officers shall adopt 
toward it an attitude of receptivity 
which will help in-the solution of 
problems, 

Criticisms made were given by Mr. 
Holcombe as being five in number: too 
many agents, many agents unfit, aver- 
age earnings of agents are too low, 
stress has been on volume rather than 
service and outmoded sales practices 
have been continued. These criticisms 
must be recognized and met, said Mr. 
Holcombe, because “Our agency sys- 
tem is worth fighting for in our busi- 
ness lives just as liberty is worth 
fighting for in our social and spiritual 
lives.” 


Executive Changes 
By Mutual Benefit 


Following a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company on October 
29, the following elections were an- 
nounced by John R. Hardin, president 
of the company: John S. Thompson, 
vice president and mathematician of 
the company, was named a director; 
Milo W. Wilder, treasurer, was 
named vice president, continuing as 
treasurer. 

Mr. Thompson, who has been vice 
president and mathematician since 
1927 has long been prominent in in- 
surance and actuarial societies both 
in this country and abroad. He is a 
past president of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and is a fellow of 
the American Institute of Actuaries, 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society, of 
the Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain and of the Faculty of Ac- 
tuaries in Scotland. 
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New Non-Forfeiture Law 


(Continued from page 9) 


be issued or delivered in this state 
unless the policy shall contain (a) a 
statement specifying the table of mor- 
tality, the rate or rates of interest 
and the method used in calculating 
the cash surrender values available, if 
any, and the optional non-forfeiture 
benefits in the form of insurance avail- 
able on default in the payment of 
premiums (one of which benefits shall 
be granted automatically if no non- 
forfeiture option is exercised within 
thirty (30) days after the due date 
of a premium in default) and (b) a 
table showing in figures the loan 
values, if any, the cash surrender 
values, if any, and the options avail- 
able under the policy each year upon 
default in premium payments in that 
year, if any, during at least the first 


twenty years of the policy, or the 
premium-paying term of the policy, 
whichever is shorter. Such tabulated 
figures shall be independent of any 
adjustment on account of any surren- 
der dividend, paid-up addition or in- 
debtedness. 

8. This act shall not apply to any 
pure endowment, annuity or rever- 
sionary annuity contract nor to any 
term policy of fifteen years or less 
on which premiums are payable an- 
nually or more frequently during the 
entire term of the policy and which 
expires before age sixty-six. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section two, 
this act shall not require the pay- 
ment of cash surrender values on or- 
dinary policies on which premiums 
have been paid for less than three 








pany 20 years or more. 


LIFE 


Organized 1845 


Tus 1s the Veterans emblem worn by 
ONE OUT OF EVERY FIVE of our fieldmen 


the Veterans Club. They have represented the Com- 


Two ovuT OF EVERY FIVE of our ficldmen 


have been with the Company 10 years or longer. 


Such loyalty speaks well for the future. 
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years or on industrial policies gp 
which premiums have been paid for 
less than five years; provided, how. 
ever, that such policies shall contaip 
provisions for non-forfeiture benefits 
in the form of fully paid-up irsurance 
on a stipulated plan of a value at 
least as great as would otherwise he 
required by the provisions of this aet 
if corresponding cash surrender values 
were required. Any policy may pro. 
vide that no cash surrender value shal] 
be required to be granted unless de. 
mand therefor is made by the person 
or persons entitled thereto within a 
specified period, not exceeding sixty 
days, after the due date of a premium 
in default, unless the policy be a fully 
paid-up policy, in which case no such 
value shall be required to be granted 
unless such demand is made within 
sixty days after an anniversary of the 
date of issue of the policy; provided, 
that, if any policy shall contain such 
provision, it may contain a further 
provision that the company shall be 
entitled to make such adjustment in 
the cash surrender value available as 
may be necessary to cover any addi- 
tional risk during the period elapsed 
after the said premium or anniversary 
date. In ascertaining the cash sur. 
render and the non-forfeiture values 
and benefits provided by this act, it 
shall not be necessary to take into 
consideration either the policy provi- 
sions for additional benefits in the 
event of death by accident or aczi- 
dental means or benefits in the event 
of total and permanent disability or 
provisions for continuous installments 
to the beneficiary or to the insured 
and beneficiary jointly incidental to 
the life insurance benefits, nor shall 
it be necessary to make any allow- 
ance for any premium or portion of 
premium in connection with any such 
benefits. No reference in this act to 
any premium, net value, cash sur- 
render value or other benefit shall be 
deemed to include any of the fore- 
going additional benefits. 

9. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby re 
pealed and this act shall take effect 
January first, one thousand nine hun- 
dred forty-three. 


> * 7 


Dividend Law 


Standard Surrender 
the Senate and 


Be It Enacted by 
General Assembly: 
1. This act shall be known as the 
Standard Surrender Dividend Law. 
2. Whenever the valuation reserve 
maintained by an insurance company 
as a liability on any policy of life 
insurance under any law of this state 
shall have been calculated on the as 
sumption of a rate of interest lower 
by at least one-half per cent (%%) 
than the rate of interest specified ® 
the policy for the calculation of th 
cash surrender values and insurance 
non-forfeiture benefits containe 
therein, such values and benefits shal 
include such equitable amounts, 
any, payable on surrender of ¢ 
policy or available in the form of i 
creased insurance non-forfeiture be 
efits, as the case may be, based 0 
the excess of the reserve held by th 
company on the policy over th 
amount of the corresponding cash sur 
render value, as shall have been d 


clared payable by the company 48 # F 


surrender dividend. 
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3. This act shall not apply to non- 
participating policies, nor to any par- 
ticipating policy issued prior to Jan- 
uary first, one thousand nine hundred 
forty-three; except that, as to such 

licies, nothing in this act contained 
shall prohibit the declaration and 
payment of any such surrender divi- 
dend and no non-participating policy 
shall be deemed a participating policy 
by reason of the payment of such 
dividend. 

4. The scale of any surrender divi- 
dends provided for herein shall be 
determined annuaily by the company 
for the ensuing dividend year by ap- 
propriate resolution of its board of 
directors or trustees. 

5. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby re- 
pealed and this act shall take effect 
on January first, one thousand nine 
hundred forty-three. 


Sad « * 


Standard Policy Valuation Law 
Be It Enacted by the Senate and 
General Assembly: 

1. This act shall be known as the 
Standard Policy Valuation Law. 

2. The commissioner shall make or 
cause to be made annual valuations 
of all the outstanding policies and 
annuity contracts of every life in- 
surance company transacting busi- 
ness in this state and may certify the 
amount of the value of such policies 
and contracts. All valuations made 
by him shall be on the net premium 
basis according to such tables of mor- 
tality or disability as shall have been 
approved by him under the provisions 
of sections three and five or permitted 
under section six of this act and at a 
rate or rates of interest, not exceed- 
ing three and one-half per cent per 
annum. 


3. The commissioner may approve 
for the valuation of the life insurance 
policies, or any class thereof, issued 
by any life insurance company, any 
table of mortality appropriate under 
any law of this state for the calcula- 
tion of the non-forfeiture benefits 
granted or to be granted pursuant to 
the provisions of the policies. Any 
life insurance company may elect to 
have its ordinary policies, other than 
policies issued on substandard risks, 
valued on the basis of the American 
Experience Table of mortality or the 
American Men Ultimate table of mor- 
tality and its industrial policies on 
the basis of the Standard Industrial 
table of mortality, in which event the 
approval of the commissioner will not 

required. In no event, however, 
shall the aggregate life insurance pol- 
ty reserve on any class of policies 
be less than the aggregate reserve on 
such policies when valued on the basis 
of the mortality table or tables and 
the rate or rates of interest used in 
calculating the insurance nonforfeiture 
benefits provided for in such policies; 
provided, however, that if the require- 
ments as to policy provisions now re- 
quired by law as a condition for use 
of the preliminary term or modified 
Preliminary term methods of valua- 
tion have been complied with, such 
aggregate reserve shall be required 
to be not less than the aggregate re- 
Serve according to such standards and 
according to such preliminary term or 
modified preliminary term basis. 


4. If the gross premium charged by 
any life insurance company on any 
policy of life insurance issued after 
the effective date of this act is less 
than the total of (a) one hundred five 
per cent (105%) of the net premium 
for the said policy, and (b) five per 
cent (5%) of the net premium for an 
ordinary life policy issued at the same 
age and for the same amount of in- 
surance, the net premiums being 
based on the mortality table and rate 
of interest approved by the commis- 
sioner under the provisions of this 
act for calculating the reserve on the 
policy, there shall be maintained on 
the said policy a deficiency reserve in 
addition to all other reserves required 
by law. Such deficiency reserve shall 
be the present value, on the basis of 
the said mortality table and rate of 
interest, of an annuity of an amount 
equal to the excess of such total over 
the gross premium charged for the 





policy and for a term expiring at the 
end of the premium-paying period of 
the policy. If the reserve on the 
policy is based on any mortality table 
ompiled prior to the year nineteen 
hundred twenty, this section shall not 
apply, but this act shall not remove 
any existing requirement for defi- 
ciency reserves applicable to policies 
valued on the basis of tables compiled 
prior to such date. 


5. The commissioner may vary the 
standards of mortality in the case of 
group insurance, substandard risks 
and other special classes of life in- 
surance. The commissioner may ap- 
prove for the valuation of annuity, 
pure endowment, disability and acci- 
dental death benefit contracts or pro- 
visions any mortality, disability or 


accidental death table deemed appro- 
priate by him as reasonably repre- 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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Why Leave the Rest of the Cake Uncut? 


Your prospects and policyholders possess Multi- 
ple insurance needs—Life, Accident and Health, 
Hospitalization, and Insurance Savings. More- 
over, they buy these multiple services . . . from 


someone! 


Why Not from You? 


With a General American Life contract covering 
additional lines, your prospects multiply, and 
so do your earnings ... substantially! You can 
serve your prospects’ every need for personal 
protection, plus Group Life and Group Casual- 
ty insurance for employees of your business 


prospects. 


Write Jack T. Lynn, vice president, for details 
concerning the many other advantages of **Mul- 


; 


tiple Line’ 


insurance underwriting . . . and 


about agency opportunities now available. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 


MULTIPLE LINES: Participating « Non-Participating « Salary Savings « Juvenile + Sub- 
Standard « Annuities « Commercial Accident and Health and Hospitalization « Group Life 
Wholesale Insurance ¢ Group Accident and Sickness « Group Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment ¢ Employee and Dependents Group Hospitalization with Surgical Procedure Benefits 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 








to—_— Special to The Spectator ..—4 


SUALLY, when life insurance 
U companies are confronted with 
legal problems, they are too technical 
for the average layman to under- 
stand; in fact, they fail to even at- 
tract his attention. 

However, a Canadian court (in the 
province of Quebec) has brought down 
a decision which has been given wide 
circulation via the news columns of 
the Canadian press. The gullible have 
absorbed its details with avid inter- 
We course, to that 


est. refer, of 


cross-section which seeks to get along 


in this world with a minimum effort. 
They may, as a result of the Quebec 
“ase, create some difficulties unless 
the insurance companies can forestall 
the possible developments we have in 
mind. 

Briefly, the Quebec situation is this. 
Life companies and fraternal asso- 
ciations have placed a ban on loans 
on those policies where the wife is 
the beneficiary. This decision was a 
quick result of a in which a 
woman sued a life company for the 
face value of a policy and was award- 
ed the entire amount. The life com- 
pany’s defense against payment was 
that during her husband’s illness 
prior to death she had borrowed on 
his life insurance to the extent that 


case 
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“WE BELIEVE’ 


The function of a life insurance 
company is lo do livo thinas 
pay bills and replace income 


Occidental policte s are desiqned 





to do both 


FOR FLRTHER INFORMATION WRITE To 
V_H. Jennins, Vice President 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 
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loans against it eventually placed jt 
in the lapsed category as _ sufficien; 
funds were not behind it to carry jt 
further. However, it was pointed oy 
by the court that the loans were no} 
made under the husband’s signature 
therefore the policy was intact and 
face value had to be paid. 

Canadian courts of law have, count. 
numbers of times, referred to 
similar incidents in other provinces 
(even in Great Britain) when endeay. 
oring to reach The result 
of an unusual case is tabbed closely 
to be used as a precedent in similar 
instances in the future. 


less 


decisions. 


Committee Report 
(Concluded from page 31) 


sentative of insurance 
perience under such contracts or 
provisions; provided, however, that 
the aggregate reserves thereon shall 
be not less than the amount of such 
reserves when calculated on the basis 
of the 1937 Standard Annuity Mortal- 
ity Table in the case of annuities and 
pure endowment contracts, Class 3, 
disability experience combined with 
an approved mortality table in the 
case of total and permanent disability 
benefit contracts or provisions and the 
Inter Company Double Indemnity mor- 
tality rate table combined with an 
approved mortality table in the case 
of accidental death benefit contracts 
or provisions. 


company ex- 


6. This act shall not require the 
commissioner or any life insurance 
company authorized to transact busi- 
ness in this state to modify the re- 
serve standard with respect to any 
policy or contract issued prior to the 
effective date of this act by such 
company; provided, that the repeal 
of any existing act or part of act by 
this act shall not remove any existing 
authority of the commissioner to vary 
standards of valuation applicable to 
such policies. *The select and ulti- 
mate basis of valuation now per- 
mitted by law may be continued in 
connection with policies valued on the 
basis of the American Experience 
table of mortality. 

7. The commissioner may accept the 
valuation made by the insurance sv- 
pervisory official of any other state 
when such valuation shall have beep 
made in accordance with standards 
approved by him as herein required 
or permitted. Any provision of e 
isting law permitting valuation 
the preliminary term basis or modi- 
fied preliminary term basis shall 
effective with respect to any valu 
tions made pursuant to the provisions 
of this act, subject to all existing 
quirements effective only to policies 
valued on such basis. ; 

8. All acts and parts of acts incom 
sistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed and this att 
shall take effect January first, oe 
thousand nine hundred forty-three. 


*This sentence should be deleted prior 
to presentation of this act in any state 
which does not recognize the select and 
ultimate basis of valuation 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


OWN in Washington, if a measure now before Congress 
D is enacted into law, privates in the United States 
Army will receive $42 a month instead of $21, which is now 
the prevailing rate of pay. The Senate subcommittee on 
Military Affairs introduced the bill providing increases in 
pay for service men from privates to Navy admirals. 
While the cost would be approximately $374,000,000 annu- 
ally, military experts feel it would be well worth while. All 
enlisted men would receive more pay, with master ser- 
geants in the Army and mates and chief petty officers 
receiving $138 per month instead of $126. Also on Capitol 
Hill word went out last week of pay increases for 885,000 
W.P.A. workers. Nearly 820,000 workers will get pay 
boosts of $5.20 per month, thereby increasing the minimum 
wage from $31.20 to $36.40 per month. The increase in 
wages will not affect 180,000 workers of the administrative 
or the supervisory class, since they already receive more 
than the so-called minimum security wage. The increased 
wages were given to workers in order to meet the rising 
costs of living. 


OTAL sales on the New York Stock Exchange for the 

month of October aggregated 13,136,756 shares, a de- 
crease of 409,405 shares from the preceding month. Bond 
sales for the month of October were the largest for any 
month since July and totaled $150,981,000 face value. The 
October total was an increase of $10,000,000 over the Sep- 
tember bond dealings. 





AKING in all the large industrial concerns of the coun- 
, am railroads and oil companies registered the best 
showings in earnings for the third quarter of the year, 
according to a compilation by the Associated Press. The 
net income of sixteen oil producers was more than doubled 
for the period, being $63,665,000 as against $33,918,000 for 
the same quarter last year. Companies listed in the com- 
pilation numbered 240, and the aggregate gain was 38 per 
cent over the third quarter of 1940. 
” * * 
HE National Safety Council reported last week that 
the traffic death toll for the first nine months of 1941 
was 17 per cent higher than for the same period in 1940. 
During September death claimed 8770. The total for the 
first three-quarters of the year was 27,860. 
Frank F. Sweeney 


Clothing of Public Interest 


Following the example of nearly every other State and 
the Federal government, the New York State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Appeal Board has ruled that insurance 
agents are not entitled to benefits under the State un- 
employment insurance law. The ruling applies to all types 
of agents, both life and property insurance solicitors, ex- 
cept those engaged in the sale of industrial insurance. 
General agents are included in the ruling. 

Since agents are not supervised or controlled by the 
insurance companies in their working hours or manner 
of operations, the Board found itself compelled to rule 
that an employer-employee relationship did not exist be- 
tween agent and company. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 

















eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 
———— ——— Si | ————— : = 
Amount Per Cent Amount 
Invested to Total | Invested | 
Year 1939 Invest- | Year 1940 
to Date ment | to Date 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $21,833,538 5.42 | $27,938,666 | 
On Dwellings and Business Property | a91, 292,045 22.65 | a91 651,372 
Total | 113,125,583 | 28.07 | 119,570,038 
} 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds | 15,819,345 3.93 | 23,102,373 | 
Stocks 52,000 | 01 28, 100 
Total 15,871,345 | 3.94 | 23,130,473 
PUBLIC UTILITIES | 
Bonds | 129,693,320 32.18 | 98,954,828 | 
Stocks 1,654,542 4 | 828,838 
} | | 
Total 131,347,862 | 32.59 99,783,666 | 
| 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. $. Government Bonds | 87,355,298 14.23 55, 205,364 
Canadian Bonds 1,896,478 47 | 503, 239 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County, Municipal 70,975,922 17.61 | 77,983,650 
Total | 130,227,698 | 32.31 | 133,692,253 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 8,722,187 | 2.16 | 21,274,350 
Stocks | 3,726,715 | .93 3,781,434 
Total 12,448,902 3.09 | 25,055,784 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 284,462,550 | 70.58 | 277,023,804 
Stocks 5.433.257 | 1.35 4.638.372 
Loans 113,125,583 | 28.07 | 119,570,038 
Total | 403,021,390 | 100.00 | 401,232,214 
— ' i 
&—Includes F. H. A. Loans. b—Includes .26°  F. H. A. Loans. 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


















the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








Amount Amount 
PerCent | Amount Per Cent Invested | PerCent | Invested Per Cent 
to Total Invested to Total Week | to Total | Week to Total 
Invest- | Year 1941 Invest- | Ending Invest- Ending | Invest- 
ment | to Date ment | October18 | ment October 25 ment 
6.96 | $21,743,367 | 5.02 $290,227 | 1.52 $486,919 | 3.70 
22.84 |a109,091,848 25.16 2,848,515 14.96 | 63,469,195 | b26.40 
29.80 | 130,835,215 | 30.18 | 3.138.742 | 16.48 | 3,956,114 | 30.10 
| 
5.76 | 19,071,798 | 4.40 381,163 2.00 759,867 | 65.78 
| 44,462 .01 | 
| . . } ome a Sa 
5.76 | 19,116,260 4.41 381,163 | 2.00 | 759,867 | 6.78 
24.66 | 136,266,254 31.44 3,563,119 18.71 1,741,830 13.25 
.21 | = 1,632,709 37 3.775 | 02 677,655 5.16 
24.87 | 137,898,963 31.81 3,566,894 18.73 2,419, 485 18.41 
13.76 | 85,246,955 19.67 10,380,938 | 54.51 5,100,000 | 38.80 
.12 753,647 17 10,000 .08 
854,973 .20 
19.44 | 39,150,719 9.03 307,813 1.60 877,397 | 6.68 
33.32 | 126,006,294 | 29.07 | 10,688,751 | 56.12 | 5,987,397 | 45.56 
5.30 17,842, 168 4.11 1,270,000 | 6.67 | 20,000 | 15 
.94 1,769,473 41 | 
6.24 19,611,641 4.52 1,270,000 6.67 | 20,000 | 18 
| | 
| | 
69.04 | 299,186,514 69.02 15,993,033 83.50 | - 8,509,094 64.74 
1.16 2.448.644 .80 3,775 02 | 677,655 | 5.16 
29.80 | 130,835,215 30.18 | 3,138,742 16.48 | 3,956,114 | 30.10 
100.00 | 433,468,373 100.00 19,045,550 100.00 13,142,863 | 100.00 
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Dropping the Bars 


E jaan growing need for new and 
more diversified investment 
outlets for life insurance port- 
folio funds was cited recently by 
Lewis W. Douglas, president of 
the Mutual Life of New York, 
at hearings on the subject which 
were held before a legislative 
committee of the Empire State. 
Commenting on the question of 
permitting life insurance com- 
panies to invest a percentage of 
their money in common stocks, 
Mr. Douglas pointed out that 
the statistics and other data now 
available on common stock in- 
vestments are “confusing and in- 
conclusive.” He recommended 
that the legislative committee 
engage in extensive study of the 
problem. 

Recently, in a letter to The 
Spectator, A. J. McAndless, pres- 
ident of the Lincoln National 
Life at Fort Wayne and new 
president of the American Life 
Convention, said: “It seems to 
me that the one point which 
many people overlook in connec- 
tion with investment legislation 
is that primarily such legislation 
is enabling rather than regula- 
tory. Insurance companies start- 
ed out with limited power and 
the early statutes covering their 
investment procedure gave them 
only those powers which, by 
statute, have been vested in 
monetary corporations. Soon 
they found that such general 
statutes limited the areas in 
which they might invest and the 
companies themselves sought a 
broadening of the field. I believe 
we are in that position again. 
The nature of our economy is 
changing, and with it will come 
changes in our investing 
powers.” 


With The Editors 


The Spectator clings to its 
contention that the life com- 
panies themselves should jointly 
examine the idea of “dropping 
the bars” by permitting some in- 
vestment in common stocks. If 
studies of this nature are made 
by legislative groups, such stat- 
utes as may eventuate tend to 
become mandatory rather than 
regulatory. If the companies 
themselves do the work and ar- 
rive at a universal conclusion, 
the institution of life insurance 
then gives evidence of united 
thought. 


War Patterns 


HE executive heads of life 

insurance companies in the 
United States can learn much 
about the effect of war trends on 
the business by closely observ- 
ing the experience of life com- 
panies in Canada. With two years 
of war patterns for a_back- 
ground, the Dominion can look 
back and evaluate, to some ex- 
tent at least, the outstanding 
changes which have occurred 
with respect to the conduct of 
life insurance. 

A. N. Mitchell, president of 
the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
rany at Toronto, yesterday said 
that in the present fiscal year 
Canada’s war expenditures will 
exceed 40 per cent of the nation- 
al income. Speaking before the 
joint meeting of the Life Agency 
Officers and the Research Bu- 
reau averred that: “If there has 
been anything taught us by the 
past decade, it is that the first 
job of life insurance executives 
is to strive to make positively 
safe the contracts of policyhold- 
ers already on their books.” In 
other words, he feels that em- 
phasis, during the emergency, 






should be on management rather 
than on production. 

The tremendous increase of 
taxation in Canada was, by some, 
expected to produce a high rate 
of lapsation. However, lapse 
and surrenders in practically al 
Canadian companies, express 
in terms of the percentage t@ 
total business in force, hay 
shown a steady decrease. Pre 
duction of life insurance in th 
Dominion is following fairl 
closely the lines observed in th 
initial two years of the First 
World War, although in thé 
original 12 months of the waf 
there were uncertainties and 
confusions natural to that period. 

With our own country being 
daily impelled closer and closer 
to a “shooting war” and with the 
declaration of President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt that “the shooting 
has already started,” the experi- 
ence of Canadian life insurance 
becomes more and more a guide 
to what can be expected in the 
United States if and when war 
is actually declared. 

It is in the era of retrocession 
which must follow the conclu- 
sion of the present emergency 
that life insurance companies 
here will see the outcome of the 
modes of management now be- 
ing utilized. If there are real 
efforts at conservation of busi- 
ness now, if there is continuing 
stress on quality and foresight 
in management, if the selection 
and training of agents is inten- 
sively carried out, if the impact 
of increased taxation is taken 
into account, then the aftermath 
of the war can be faced with con- 
fidence by American life insut- 
ance. Meanwhile, the experience 
of our Canadian brothers is an 
accurate pointer toward what 
may be anticipated. 
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